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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philanthropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Its  present  capital  assets,  at  market  value,  are  about  |290  million.  Approximately  7 
percent  of  the  income  may  be  used  in  certain  Commonwealth  areas:  all  other  income  must 
be  spent  in  the  United  .States. 

The  Corporation  is  primarily  interested  in  education  and  in  certain  aspects  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  Grants  for  specific  programs  are  made  to  colleges  and  universities, 
professional  associations,  and  other  educational  organizations. 
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The 

report  of 
the  president 


The  jeopardy 
of  private 
institutions 


Private  nonprofit  institutions  serving  the  public  good  are  one  of  those 
special  features  of  American  life  so  much  taken  for  granted  they  have  long 
since  become  obscured  in  a  haze  of  familiarity.  And  yet,  if  one  has  occasion 
to  observe  life  in  a  nation  where  all  activities  are  functions  either  of  the 
state  or  of  a  single,  authorized  political  party,  the  value  of  independent 
private  institutions,  to  our  perception  of  a  good  society,  becomes  freshly 
and  arrestingly  apparent. 

Nevertheless,  a  high  proportion  of  our  private  educational,  cultural, 
health,  and  welfare  institutions  are  heading  into  deep  trouble,  increasingly 
affected  by  social  and  economic  forces  they  are  powerless  to  withstand. 
The  steady,  unrelenting  deterioration  of  their  position  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  doubts  about  the  continued  viability  of  our  traditional 
system  of  shared  responsibility  betAveen  public  and  private  endeavor.  For 
varying  reasons,  the  American  people  at  large  and  most  of  their  political 
leaders  seem  either  unaware  of  the  situation,  or  unconcerned.  In  an  age 
notable  for  the  gravity  and  complexity  of  its  problems,  this  problem,  as 
important  as  many  others  with  which  Ave  are  currently  obsessed,  has 
simply  failed  to  make  its  mark  on  the  national  consciousness. 

Why  do  private  service  institutions  matter  to  our  society,  and  Avhy  is 
their  continued  existence  in  jeopardy? 

The  private  commonweal  enterprise 

The  private  nonprofit  sector  of  our  national  life  can  be  thought  of  as  having 
three  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  the  spontaneous  coming  together  of 
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citizens  in  support  of  causes  which  enlist  their  interest  or  excite  their 
passions.  These  groups  are  often  transitory,  usually  operate  on  limited 
funds,  and  seldom  have  professional  staff.  Evidence  of  the  vitality  of  this 
part  of  the  nonprofit  sector  was  provided  in  the  celebration  of  Earth  Day 
last  April.  In  the  New  York  area  alone,  more  than  200  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions— ranging  alphabetically  from  “Action  for  the  Preservation  and  Con¬ 
servation  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island”  to  “Westchester  Students  for 
Cleaner  Environment”— joined  in  dramatizing  the  ecological  crisis. 

A  second  part  of  the  nonprofit  sector  consists  of  that  vast  array  of  private 
local  and  national  associations,  nearly  all  enjoying  tax  exemption,  that  are 
devoted  to  the  economic  or  social  interests  of  particular  groups  of  the 
population.  Here  we  find  labor  unions,  trade  associations,  agricultural 
organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  real  estate  boards,  country  clubs, 
fraternal  and  employee  beneficial  societies,  teachers’  retirement  fund  asso¬ 
ciations,  mutual  credit  unions,  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  many 
others.  This  portion  of  the  nonprofit  sector  is  also  thriving. 

It  is  the  third  part  of  this  sector,  the  part  tvhich  is  composed  of  established 
service  institutions  and  organizations  devoted  to  the  common  or  general 
good,  that  is  in  ill  health.  These  institutions  are,  roughly  speaking,  ol 
five  kinds:  Those  offering  formal  education,  for  example,  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  special  professional  and  vocational  institutions; 
those  providing  informal  education  or  cultural  activities,  such  as  museums, 
private  libraries,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  art  galleries,  symphony 
orchestras,  and  civic  theaters;  those  giving  health  care,  principally  voluntary 
hospitals;  those  devoted  to  research;  and  those  providing  welfare  services 
to  disadvantaged  or  disabled  members  of  the  population. 

Although  there  are  great  differences  among  them,  private  service  institti- 
tions  do  possess  a  set  of  common  characteristics.  Originating  generally  as 
the  fruit  of  some  impulse  of  personal  or  religious  philanthropy,  they  have 
developed  into  professionally  administered  enterprises  impressed  with  a 
broad  public  trust.  Incorporated  as  nonprofit  institutions,  they  enjoy  federal 
and  state  income  tax  exemption  and,  in  most  cases,  exemption  from  local 
property  taxes.  They  are  governed,  almost  always,  by  self-perpetuating 
boards  of  trustees  in  whom,  corporately,  their  assets  are  vested.  Most  im¬ 
portantly,  they  exist  solely  to  provide  needed  services  to  the  public  or  some 
designated  part  thereof— services  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  government  out  of  tax  revenues. 

Traditionally,  these  institutions  were  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the 
income  from  endowments,  annual  gifts  by  individuals,  corporations  and 
foundations,  and  user  fees;  but  as  costs  have  risen  and  the  demand  for 
services  has  mounted,  these  sources  of  revenue  have  become  increasingly 
inadequate.  In  recent  years,  therefore,  many  private  institutions  have 
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begun  to  seek  and  receive  a  measure  of  governmental  support,  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  contracts  for  specific  purposes,  or,  indirectly,  through  sub¬ 
sidization  of  the  purchaser  of  services,  or,  occasionally,  at  the  local  or  state 
levels,  as  annual  subventions. 

Nonetheless,  they  remain  private  institutions  for  whose  continued  state 
of  health  no  one  is  legally  responsible  except  their  boards  of  trustees  and 
the  administrative  staffs  employed  by  these  boards.  To  distinguish  them 
from  private  associations  serving  the  special  interests  of  self-selected  groups, 
we  can  call  them  privately  controlled  public  enterprises,  or,  perhaps, 
private  commonweal  enterprises. 

How  many  of  these  private  institutions  there  are  today  no  one  is  certain, 
although  we  do  know  that  there  are  approximately  1,450  colleges  and  uni- 
\’ersities,  4,600  secondary  schools,  3,650  voluntary  hospitals,  6,000  museums, 
1,100  symphony  orchestras,  5,500  libraries,  and  29,000  welfare  agencies 
supported  by  United  Funds.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  form  a  highly  important  piece  of  the  fabric  of  American  society, 
important  enough  to  justify— indeed  necessitate— our  looking  at  their  situa¬ 
tions  collectively.  Together  they  give  expression  to  the  concept  of  private 
effort  for  the  public  good,  and  it  is  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this  concept  that 
has  released  untold  energies  and  talent  to  the  development  of  this  nation. 

Private  versus  public 

Almost  every  category  of  private  commonweal  enterprise  has  its  tax-sup¬ 
ported,  publicly  controlled  counterpart:  public  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  public  museums  and  libraries,  public  hospitals,  public  research 
institutes,  and  public  welfare  agencies  (albeit  virtually  no  public  symphony 
orchestras  or  public  opera,  ballet,  and  theater  companies). 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  private 
institution  is  superior— or  inferior— to  its  public  analogue.  Extravagant 
claims  have  been  voiced  on  each  side  of  the  argument,  and  a  good  deal  of 
blood,  figuratively  speaking,  has  been  spilt  in  the  sport.  Common  sense 
has  always  shown,  hoivever,  that  the  question  of  private  versus  public,  ivhen 
posed  as  exclusive  alternatives,  lacks  even  a  semblance  of  validity  within 
this  nation’s  experience.  The  issue  is  a  handy  one  for  populist  or  elitist 
polemics,  but  that  is  all.  Each  set  of  institutions  has  its  particular  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  together  they  share  many  characteristics  and  goals.  The 
case  for  private  institutions,  therefore,  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  made  in 
terms  of  any  inherent  superiority  they  may  be  thought  to  have  to  public 
institutions. 

A  question  that  is  more  to  the  point  is  whether,  in  the  aggregate,  private 
institutions  provide  an  essential  element  to  the  character  of  our  national 
life.  Would  our  society  be  as  rich,  as  varied,  as  free,  as  lively,  as  it  is,  if 
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these  enterprises  disappeared  entirely  from  the  scene— if  all  education  took 
place  in  public  institutions,  if  opera,  ballet,  drama,  and  music  were  per¬ 
formed  only  by  official  state  companies,  if  medical  care  were  provided  only 
in  public  hospitals,  if  research  were  done  only  in  governmental  institutes, 
if  welfare  services  were  a  monopoly  of  governmental  agencies? 

Put  this  way,  the  question  is  rhetorical  and  the  answer,  to  many  of  us, 
obvious.  Of  course  we  believe  in  private  institutions,  and  of  course  their 
place  in  the  society  must  be  preserved.  But  rhetoric  and  sentiment  are 
not  enough.  A  substantial  new  effort  will  be  required  to  safeguard  the 
future  of  these  institutions,  based  on  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  unique  role  they  play  in  our  society.  The  case  for  a  combined  public/ 
private  system  can  no  longer  be  assumed  to  rest  on  some  sort  of  divine  law. 
It  must  be  explicitly  examined  and  stated. 

The  case  for  the  private  nonprofit  service  institution 

Granting  that  many  of  the  special  virtues  claimed  on  behalf  of  private 
institutions  turn  out  not  to  be  unique  to  them,  and  granting  that  some  of 
them  have  in  the  past  been  less  democratic  and  less  open  to  change  than 
they  should  have  been,  there  are,  nonetheless,  at  least  four  distinctive 
reasons  why  it  is  a  matter  of  compelling  importance  to  retain  in  our  society 
service  institutions  that  are  not  under  public  control. 

The  first  reason  is  the  special  opportunity  they  offer  for  concerned 
citizens,  through  membership  on  boards  of  trustees  and  participation  in  a 
wide  range  of  voluntary  activities,  to  accept  a  significant  measure  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of  many  kinds  of  essential 
services.  Acceptance  of  this  kind  of  responsibility  enables  lay  men  and 
women  to  become  informed  about  pressing  national  problems.  It  gives  them 
a  basis  for  judging  the  performance  of  public  officials  and  institutions  in 
attacking  these  problems.  It  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the  all-too-frequently 
encountered  attitude  that  as  long  as  one  pays  one’s  taxes,  the  failures,  the 
evils,  the  pathologies  of  the  world,  are  someone  else’s  responsibility. 

Additionally,  voluntary  service  by  trustees  and  other  supporters  brings 
to  these  institutions  special  talents  and  experience  they  could  not  possibly 
command  otherwise,  in  fields  such  as  fund  raising,  legal  affairs,  investing, 
property  management,  and  community  relations.  Growing  recognition  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  last  of  these  fields  has  stimulated  many 
institutions  to  broaden  membership  in  their  governing  boards  to  include 
more  young  people,  more  women,  and  more  representatives  of  minority 
groups. 

In  this  day,  when  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  public  authority,  impor¬ 
tant  as  this  is,  cannot  alone  solve  the  nation’s  growing  problems,  the  need  is 
great  for  private  individuals  to  accept  a  real  measure  of  responsibility  for 
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tliese  problems  themselves.  One  of  their  best  opportunities  to  do  this— 
and  an  opportunity  which  should  be  extended  ever  more  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  citizens— is  through  participation  in  the  work  of  private  service 
institutions  devoted  to  the  common  good.  In  this  respect  these  institutions 
perform  an  essential  function  in  our  national  life. 

The  second  notable  reason  private  service  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  is  the  important  role  they  play 
in  the  safeguarding  of  academic,  professional,  and  artistic  freedom.  In 
periods  of  sharp  controversy,  when  legislative  or  executive  pressure  on 
public  institutions  becomes  intolerable,  private  institutions  can  provide 
essential  reserve  protection  for  these  freedoms.  As  one  looks  ahead,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  tensions  of  our  deeply  divided  society  ^vill  not 
produce  many  new  storms,  each  with  its  own  particular  threats  to  liberty 
of  mind  and  conscience. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  private  institutions  are  necessarily  imper¬ 
vious  themselves  to  external  pressure,  or  that  public  institutions  have  a 
record  of  supineness  in  their  defense  of  freedom.  Far  from  it.  It  is  simply 
to  say  that  priv'ate  institutions,  because  they  are  not  directly  dependent  on 
public  appropriations,  are  less  immediately  vulnerable  to  restrictions  on 
their  capacity  to  function  effectively  in  the  public  interest. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  wise  to  many  Americans  to  distribute  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  their  nation’s  most  precious  asset,  its  intellectual  freedom,  among 
a  variety  of  institutions  under  the  control  of  private  citizens  as  well  as  of 
public  authorities.  In  a  totalitarian  state,  where  intellectual  orthodoxy  is 
of  the  highest  imperative,  this  kind  of  arrangement  would  be  unthinkable 
because  it  is  one  designed  to  produce  a  babel  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
claims  in  the  name  of  truth,  perpetual  challenges  to  authority,  and  a 
seeming  lack  of  a  disciplined  sense  of  national  purpose.  Despite  the 
attacks  on  it  today  by  young  radicals,  and  despite  the  clearly  evident  im¬ 
perfections  of  our  present  society,  our  system  of  shared  responsibility  is  one 
that  has  served  the  American  people  well,  and  we  would  be  foolish  to 
abandon  it  by  allowing  our  private  institutions  to  fail. 

A  third,  purely  pragmatic,  reasc^n  for  securing  the  future  well-being  of 
these  institutions  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  do  exist  and  that  if  they 
ceased  to  function  as  a  private  responsibility  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  same  kinds  and  quality  of  service  they  now  provide  could  or  would 
be  provided  at  public  expense.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to 
some  types  of  services  provided  by  religious  institutions,  where  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  separation  of  church  and  state  bars  public  support;  but  it  also 
applies  to  situations  in  which  private  institutions  supply  services  of  such 
a  controversial  nature  that  public  agencies  would  not  dare  to  enter  the 
field.  There  are  other  kinds  of  services,  such  as  those  offered  by  cultural 
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institutions  and  by  some  kinds  of  research  institutes,  specialized  educational 
institutions,  and  welfare  and  public  affairs  organizations,  which  many 
Americans  would  think  ought  not,  within  this  nation’s  traditions,  to  be 
totally  financed  by  government. 

If  commonweal  enterprises  could  no  longer  be  kept  afloat  through 
private  funding  and  were  to  become  entirely  dependent  on  tax  funds  to 
continue  operating,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  many  would  have  to  close 
down  or  drastically  reduce  their  services.  In  many  cases,  they  would  not 
qualify  for  public  support,  and  where  they  did,  hard-pressed  public  author¬ 
ities  would  be  reluctant  to  give  them  the  necessary  priority  in  the  face  of 
already  established  budgetary  claims.  It  is  also  probable  that  if  they  were 
to  qualify,  their  services  would  be  made  to  conform  to  those  offered  by 
comparable  public  institutions,  thereby  standardizing  them  and  very  pos¬ 
sibly  destroying  some  of  their  special  esprit  and  quality. 

The  building  of  great  institutions,  be  they  universities,  museums,  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  hospitals,  or  independent  research  facilities,  is  a  pains¬ 
taking  process,  almost  invariably  requiring  many  decades.  Each  successive 
generation  of  trustees,  staff,  and  volunteers  adds  its  increment  to  the  facilities, 
the  range  of  services  provided,  the  professional  standards,  the  esprit  and  the 
reputation  of  these  institutions,  until  eventually  they  stand  as  mature  re¬ 
sources  to  the  society  of  a  value  incalculably  greater  than  simply  the  worth  of 
the  “assets”  which  are  listed  in  their  annual  balance  sheets. 

Such  institutions  are  essential  to  an  enlightened,  humane,  and  stable 
society.  They  bring  to  it  the  perspectives  of  the  past  and  of  world  culture. 
They  serve  as  springboards  from  which  advances  are  made  in  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  or  in  standards  of  individual  and  organizational  performance.  In  an 
age  of  relentless  change  they  provide  a  steadying  hand  of  continuity.  And, 
lastly,  they  serve  to  keep  alive  on  a  year-in  year-out  basis  important  fields 
of  activity  during  the  lean  periods  when  these  are  out  of  fashion  for  public 
support. 

A  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  reason  private  institutions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  decline  is  that  they  bring  to  our  national  life 
vital  elements  of  diversity,  free  choice,  and  heterodoxy.  These  qualities  are 
often  lumped  together  and  their  identity  obscured  in  celebration  of  the 
vague  and  rather  overworked  concept  of  “pluralism.”  But  each,  in  fact,  has 
a  quite  different  connotation,  and  each  has  its  own  special  importance. 

Diversity  suggests  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  institutions  within  a 
given  field,  all  rather  different  from  one  another  in  the  way  they  are 
managed,  in  their  perceptions  of  priorities,  and  in  the  kinds  of  service  they 
offer.  The  term  is  value-free  in  that  it  contains  no  suggestion  of  superiority 
or  inferiority.  It  says  only  that  there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  ways 
to  accomplish  something  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  competition  between 
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several  possible  approaclies  is  good  for  everybody.  Fhis  prevents  new  ideas 
from  being  suppressed,  it  provides  c  liallenge  to  fat  and  complacent  bureauc¬ 
racies,  it  assures  experimentation  and  flexibility,  and  it  lends  color  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  monochromatic  scene. 

Free  choice  applies  to  the  consumer  rather  than  to  the  purveyor  of 
services.  It  implies  the  existence  of  a  market,  tvherein  those  seeking  services 
can  shop  around  and  take  their  trade  where  they  choose.  The  market  is,  of 
course,  not  an  entirely  free  one  because  the  costs  of  private  serxices  are 
likely  to  be  higher  than  those  provided  by  public  institutions.  But  the 
existence  of  the  market  is,  all  the  same,  important  to  the  way  the  consumer 
feels  about  his  life,  for  he  knows  that  if  a  massive  public  agency  whose 
services  he  was  using  were  to  become  rigid,  or  inhumane,  he  xvoidd  at  least 
have  the  possibility  of  an  alternative. 

Heterodoxy  describes  the  permitted  presence  in  a  society  of  unconven¬ 
tional  ideas  and  philosophies  and  of  institutions  and  organizations  which 
nourish  them.  Tolerance  of  this  kind  is  a  sign  of  national  maturity  and 
self-confidence  and  indicates  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  average  citizen 
to  sort  out  what  is  genuine  and  what  specious.  It  also  recognizes  that  today’s 
iconoclasm  may,  as  the  residt  of  changing  conditions,  be  tomorrow’s 
orthodoxy  and  that  any  attempt  forceably  to  stifle  the  free  play  of  ideas, 
hoxvever  seemingly  eccentric,  may  produce  stagnation  or  cause  the  buildup 
of  powerful  social  forces  that  xvill  eventually  result  in  violent  upheaval. 
Thus,  the  capacity  to  tolerate  nonconformism,  trying  as  this  sometimes 
becomes,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  free  society.  Without  it  the  imposition  of 
a  totalitarian  state  ultimately  becomes  inevitable. 

Private  institutions  are  not  the  only  contributors  to  pluralism.  Public 
institutions  can  and  do  play  a  part  in  it;  but  their  vulnerability  in  times  of 
crisis  places  a  special  burden  on  private  institutions  for  the  preservation  of 
diversity,  of  free  choice,  and  of  the  capacity  to  tolerate  heterodoxy— in  short, 
for  the  preservation  of  an  open  society. 

Character  of  the  threat 

The  developing  threat  to  private  institutions  is  certainly  grave,  but  in  point¬ 
ing  it  out  one  risks  the  accusation  of  crying  “wolf.”  Any  adequate  description 
implies  some  sort  of  dramatic,  instant  fidfillment,  xvhereas  the  demise  of 
an  institution  is  more  likely  to  be  a  protracted  and  inconspicuous  process 
lasting  many  years  and  encompassing  several  stages  of  progressive  debility. 

There  may  be  a  first  stage  in  which  the  institution,  for  financial  reasons, 
becomes  unable  to  manage  the  growth  necessary  to  meet  new  challenges. 
This  loss  of  a  cutting  edge  may  bring  on  a  second  stage  in  which  the 
institution’s  own  self-confidence  and  the  public’s  confidence  in  it  begin 
to  slip,  a  third  in  which  the  recruitment  of  capable  staff  becomes  progres- 
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sively  more  difficult,  a  fourth  in  which  declining  income  begins  to  neces¬ 
sitate  the  curtailment  of  important  activities  and  reduction  of  staff,  and 
so  on.  Even  when  the  institution  is  moribund,  it  may  drag  on  for  some 
time  before  it  is  finally  forced  to  close  down.  It  is  at  the  very  first  stage, 
however,  when  an  institution  shows  itself  to  be  incapable  of  vigorous 
response  to  changed  times,  that  it  should  be  seen  to  be  seriously  ill,  and 
it  is  then  that  remedial  steps  should  be  taken. 

Many  of  our  greatest  private  service  institutions  are  now  showing  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  in  this  initial  stage  of  sickness;  and  in  seeking  to 
understand  the  cause  of  their  illness,  they  tend  to  diagnose  it  as  essentially 
financial.  They  regard  themselves  as  simply  the  victims  of  an  inflationary 
spiral  in  which  for  some  years  now  their  costs  of  doing  business  have 
mounted  more  rapidly  than  their  income.  Over  the  past  decade,  expenses 
have  at  least  trebled  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  service.  As  service 
institutions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  offset  steadily  rising  labor  costs 
through  automation  or  other  increases  in  productivity,  or,  alternatively, 
just  to  drop  unprofitable  services,  as  could  a  business  enterprise.  Either 
course  would  have  constituted  abandonment  of  their  very  raison  d’etre— 
to  provide  services  they  deem  to  be  good  or  essential  for  all  or  many  citizens, 
and  as  much  as  possible  on  terms  which  the  less  fortunate  can  meet. 

During  the  past  year  an  already  serious  situation  for  the  private  common¬ 
weal  institution  has  been  further  aggravated  by  cutbacks  in  federal  spending 
and  by  the  decline  in  the  stock  market,  with  its  consequent  reduction  in 
charitable  giving.  The  annual  operating  deficit  has  now  become  an  all- 
too-common  phenomenon  among  these  institutions.  Financial  exigency 
has,  in  many  cases,  caused  positive  steps  to  be  taken,  such  as  improvements 
in  efficiency,  new  efforts  at  private  fund  raising,  and  efforts  to  reach  out 
to  meet  new  needs  for  which  funding  is  available.  It  has  also  caused  some 
unfortunate  compromises,  for  example,  reductions  in  the  quality  of  services 
offered,  increased  charges  for  these  services,  encroachments  on  unrestricted 
endowment  funds  for  use  as  annual  income,  and  even  short-term  borrowing 
to  meet  payrolls.  But  these  moves,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  have  pro¬ 
vided  only  temporary  relief,  not  a  real  solution.  They  have  simply  served 
to  stave  off  the  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  when  many  private  institutions 
will  either  have  to  become  publicly  controlled  and  supported  or  go  out  of 
business. 

At  bottom,  the  problem  faced  by  private  institutions  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  faced  by  public  institutions,  except  for  the  vital  consideration 
that  the  latter’s  support  is  hitched  to  the  tax  dollar.  Both  have  been  hard 
hit  by  rising  personnel  costs.  Both  have  found  it  impossible  to  offset  these 
costs  through  increased  productivity.  More  importantly,  both  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  an  enormously  heightened  public  demand,  caused  by 
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affluence,  population  growth,  changing  attitudes,  and  related  factors,  for 
the  kinds  of  educational,  cultural,  health,  and  welfare  services  which 
traditionally  have  been,  and  should  be,  supplied  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Government,  quite  properly,  has  concentrated  on  the  staggering  problem 
of  meeting  this  demand  and  in  so  doing  has  put  the  major  part  of  its 
effort  into  the  development  of  public  institutions.  This  approach,  under¬ 
standable  as  it  is,  has  been  built  on  assumptions  about  the  continued 
viability  of  private  institutions  as  a  national  resource  that  have  become  less 
and  less  justified  and  consequently  has  precluded  the  kind  of  special 
attention  they  urgently  require. 

During  this  period,  many  Americans  have  enjoyed  an  illusory  confidence 
that  private  giving  by  individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations,  reinforced 
perhaps  by  better  investment  policies,  by  some  increases  in  user  fees,  and 
by  some  limited  access  to  funds  provided  through  government  progiams, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  strength  of  private  institutions.  They 
have  simply  failed  to  understand  that  income  from  private  giving,  essential 
as  it  is  because  of  its  unrestricted  nature,  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
annual  budgets  of  these  institutions.  They  have  also  failed  to  appreciate 
that  many  private  institutions,  because  they  are  located  in  cities,  have  lost 
their  traditional  supporting  constituencies  through  the  migration  of  more 
well-to-do  families  to  the  suburbs.  This  problem  particularly  afflicts  cul¬ 
tural  institutions,  so  that  just  when  the  need  for  them  to  reach  out  further 
to  serve  larger  numbers  of  urban  residents  is  being  widely  recognized,  their 
financial  capacity  to  do  so  has  become  woefully  inadequate. 

If  financial  debility  were  the  only  problem  faced  by  private  institutions, 
there  might  be  grounds  for  at  least  some  degree  of  optimism.  One  might 
suppose  that  resolute  action  and  more  favorable  times  would,  in  due  course, 
begin  to  restore  them  to  a  state  of  financial  health,  thus  assuring  the  con¬ 
tinued  viability  of  our  combined  public/private  system.  But  this  future 
appears  increasingly  to  be  subject  to  more  fundamental  doubts  having  to 
do  with  the  basic  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  American  people.  The  issue 
now  is  whether  a  majority  of  our  citizens  still  sees  special  merit  in  the 
retention  of  a  combined  public/private  system  or,  conversely,  whether  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  would  now,  for  varying  reasons,  be  quite  content  to  see 
private  institutions  generally  handed  over  to  public  control. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  by  no  means  clear,  however  dis¬ 
tressing  this  may  be  to  those  of  us  whose  faith  in  our  traditional  system  runs 
deep.  We  must  recognize,  for  example,  that  millions  of  Americans,  because 
of  poverty,  discrimination,  or  disillusion  with  the  society’s  values,  feel 
alienated  from  it.  To  them,  private  institutions,  like  government  itself,  are 
simply  part  of  what  they  consider  a  rotten  system  and  of  a  status  quo  which 
they  are  convinced  is  entrenched  against  the  kinds  of  social  change  they 
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advocate.  We  cannot  expect  these  Americans  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
private  commonweal  enterprise  unless  ways  are  found  to  relate  it  far  more 
effectively  to  their  needs  and  aspirations;  but  how  far  it  can  go  in  this 
direction  without  at  the  same  time  alienating  other  constituencies  and  jeop¬ 
ardizing  its  financial  support  is  an  even  more  difficult  question. 

Another  very  substantial  group  of  citizens— fearful,  insecure,  disturbed 
by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American  life  and  inclined  to  a 
conservative  outlook— may  also  be  disenchanted  with  private  institutions, 
ironically,  for  almost  diametrically  opposite  reasons.  This  group  tends  to 
feel  that  private  institutions,  especially  colleges  and  universities,  have  gone 
much  too  far  to  the  side  of  “liberalism,”— that  amorphous  and  enigmatic 
force  in  our  national  life  which  has,  in  their  eyes,  pandered  to  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  capitulated  to  student  irresponsibility,  undermined  law 
and  order,  ignored  the  legitimate  needs  of  people  like  themselves  who  are 
“willing  to  work  their  way,”  and  generally  raised  everyone’s  taxes  in  the 
process.  There  certainly  can  be  no  guarantee  that  this  large  group  will  be 
passionate  defenders  of  the  independent  position  of  private  institutions  in 
the  society.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  expect  such  Americans,  by  and  large, 
to  favor  measures  which  bring  these  institutions  under  ever  greater  public 
control. 

Thirdly,  there  remain  in  the  nation  many  people,  especially  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  “heartland,”  who  continue  to  have  a  kind  of  populist  distrust  of  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  associating  them  with  great  wealth,  privilege,  and  a  social 
caste  system.  They  feel  more  comfortable  about  institutions  which  are  the 
immediate  responsibility  of  elected,  publicly  accountable  officials.  While 
it  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  people  of  this  outlook  are  down¬ 
right  hostile  to  private  institutions,  it  would  certainly  be  fair  to  suggest 
that  one  would  not  find  among  them  the  kind  of  spontaneous,  fervent  sup¬ 
port  these  institutions  now  so  desperately  need. 

Finally,  there  are  many  people  who  are  simply  indifferent  to  the  issue, 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  even  aware  of  it.  They  know  little  of  the  role 
of  private  institutions  in  our  national  life,  and  they  care  less.  From  time 
to  time  they  benefit  from  what  they  take  to  be  public  services  without 
realizing  that  these  are,  in  fact,  provided  by  private  institutions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  group  probably  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

Lack  of  a  philosophical  commitment  to  the  idea  of  a  combined  public/ 
private  system,  ignorance  of  private  institutions  and  what  is  at  stake  in  their 
preservation,  and  even  disaffection  toward  them  as  such,  among  certain 
parts  of  the  public  at  large  is,  not  surprisingly,  reflected  by  many  public 
officials.  Here  and  there  one  finds  active  and  courageous  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  private  institutions,  and  their  efforts  have  been  helpful  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  predominant  attitude  of  officialdom,  however,  is  at  best  one 
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of  indifference  to  the  entire  issue  and  at  worst  one  of  skepticism  bordering 
on  hostility. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  attitudes  was  offered  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  when  Congress  placed  a  4  percent  excise 
tax  on  the  income  of  foundations.  Foundations  opposed  this  strenuously, 
pointing  out  that  the  tax  would  simply  deny  some  50  million  dollars  of 
much  needed  income  to  the  organizations  and  institutions,  most  of  them 
private,  which  they  customarily  support.  The  argument,  though  under¬ 
stood,  was  disregarded.  A  desire  to  “chastise”  foundations,  however  illogical 
the  form  of  punishment,  out-weighed  the  concern  that  should  have  been  felt 
about  those  on  whom  the  real  burden  of  the  tax  would  fall.  Most  disquieting 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  an  action  as  damaging  as  this  to  private  institutions 
could  have  been  taken  with  so  little  protest  from  the  public.  That  surely 
was  indicative  of  a  state  of  public  apathy  toward  these  institutions  that 
bodes  ill  for  their  future. 


The  future 

In  view  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  question,  the  general  lack  of 
official  concern,  and  the  nation’s  preoccupation  with  other  issues,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  systematic,  coherent  effort  will  develop  in  the  immediate 
future  to  alleviate  the  financial  situation  of  private  service  institutions. 
Their  relative  position  in  our  national  life  seems  destined  to  decline  and 
with  it  the  special  values  they  bring  to  our  society. 

Some  types  of  private  service  institutions  will  be  less  vulnerable  than 
others,  particularly  those  which  can  go  on  raising  their  prices  because  the 
consumers  of  their  services  are  subsidized  by  public  funds  or  protected  by 
insurance  plans;  but  for  other  types  of  institutions,  especially  those  provid¬ 
ing  informal  education  and  cultural  activities  in  which  the  demand  for 
service  inevitably  begins  to  fall  off  when  charges  are  raised  too  high,  the 
day  of  final  reckoning  will  come  much  sooner. 

Private  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  while  retaining  a  leavening  of 
low-income  scholarship  students,  will  do  best  financially  by  turning  their 
backs  on  the  hard-pressed  middle  class  and  concentrating  their  admissions 
on  the  children  of  affluent  families  which  can  best  afford  ever-rising  tuition 
charges.  In  so  doing,  they  will  pay  the  price  of  becoming  estranged  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  populace,  which  will  only  serve  to  increase  their 
growing  insecurity.  As  for  the  major  private  research  universities,  even 
substantial  tuition  increases  will  help  only  marginally,  so  small  a  part  does 
tuition  play  in  their  overall  financing. 

Any  real  solution  to  the  plight  of  private  institutions  must  begin  with 
a  clear  appreciation  by  the  nation’s  top  political  leaders  of  what  the  col¬ 
lective  presence  and  vitality  of  these  institutions  mean  to  the  nation.  These 
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leaders,  rather  than  simply  mirroring  public  ignorance  and  apathy,  must 
educate  the  public  and,  where  necessary,  convert  it,  to  a  sense  of  active 
concern  over  the  future  of  our  traditional  system  of  shared  public  and 
private  effort  and  responsibility;  and,  in  this  task,  our  political  leaders 
must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  other  leadership  elements  in  the 
nation.  Nothing  less  than  this  kind  of  impetus  from  the  top  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  great  variety  of  measures  which  will  be  needed  to  preserve 
and  revitalize  the  position  of  our  private  institutions. 

Much  of  the  remedial  action  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  tailored  to  the 
special  situations  of  specific  types  of  institutions  and  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  in  Washington.  But  other  approaches 
can  be  broad  enough  to  affect  all  classes  of  institutions  simultaneously.  An 
example  of  the  latter  would  be  a  totally  new  look  at  the  tax  laws  which 
would  approach  charitable  giving  not  simply  negatively  as  an  area  for 
taxpayer  abuse,  as  did  the  tax  reform  legislation  of  1969,  but  with  the 
positive  attitude  that  philanthropy  is  a  national  virtue  that  should  be  given 
maximum  encouragement.  Such  a  reexamination  has  been  recommended 
by  the  “Peterson”  Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private  Philanthropy. 

Another  possibility  might  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  private  institutions  could  be  aided  as  the  result  of  public 
subsidization  of  the  consumers  of  their  services,  with  a  view  toward  ex¬ 
tending  and  broadening  this  approach.  Public  funds  are  already  used 
extensively  to  provide  scholarships  tenable  at  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Voluntary  hospitals  are  assisted  through  medicare  and  medic¬ 
aid  to  elderly  and  less  advantaged  individuals.  Perhaps  other  kinds  of 
private  institutions,  such  as  museums  and  symphony  orchestras,  could  be 
assisted  indirectly  through  public  subsidy  of  the  users  of  their  services.  This 
form  of  public  support  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  reduces  the  likelihood 
of  government  control  of  the  operations  of  private  institutions  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  free  market. 

A  third  possibility  might  be  a  national  commission  which  would  think 
through  and  articulate  the  requirements  for  a  massive  campaign  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  private  service  institution  and  concern  over  its 
future.  Such  a  commission  would  have  to  determine  who  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  launching  the  campaign,  how  it  should  be  organized,  and  how 
financed.  And  it  would  have  to  ensure  that  something  would  really  hap¬ 
pen  as  a  result  of  its  work. 

The  time  for  action,  whether  of  a  broad  or  specific  nature,  is  extremely 
late.  Our  historic  partnership  of  public  and  private  commonweal  endeavor 
is  in  grave  danger  because  of  the  state  of  apathy  that  is  permitting  the 
decline  of  private  institutions.  Unless  this  decline  is  arrested  and  reversed, 
we,  and  our  children  after  us,  will  almost  certainly  be  living  in  a  society 
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where  the  idea  of  private  initiative  for  the  common  good  has  become  little 
but  a  quaint  anachronism  largely  associated  with  the  mores  of  an  earlier 
age.  Perhaps  at  that  time  there  will  be  Americans  who  are  reasonably  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  kinds  of  lives  offered  them  by  a  society  which  functions  solely 
through  public  institutions.  But  there  may  well  be  others  with  a  great 
yearning  for  more  variety,  more  choice,  more  animation,  and  more  freedom 
in  their  lives  than  such  a  system  would  be  likely  to  provide.  If  so,  they  will 
certainly  wonder  at  the  heedlessness— the  sheer  negligence— of  the  generation 
before  them  that  could  have  allowed  a  system  which  has  these  attributes 
to  atrophy. 


President 
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report  on 
program 


The  people 
we  serve 


Not  all  the  educational  programs  this  foundation  supports  manage  to  reach 
as  many  millions  of  Americans  as  does  Sesame  Street!  Nevertheless,  all  of 
Carnegie  Corporation’s  grants  are  intended,  in  different  ways,  to  benefit 
large  numbers  of  people  and  in  the  process  broaden  their  opportunities  to 
determine  the  quality  and  direction  of  their  lives.  Some  of  these  grants 
take  the  more  oblique  approach  of  basic  research  or  critical  study,  in  which 
the  effects,  though  far-reaching,  may  not  be  felt  for  years.  Others  are  made 
to  strengthen  the  creative  capacity  of  educational  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  Still  others  are  given  in  direct  response  to  pressing  human  problems 
and  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  aspirations  of  those 
individuals  they  are  intended  to  help.  How  a  foundation  reaches  out  from 
its  office  high  in  a  New  York  skyscraper  to  touch  the  lives  of  many  kinds  of 
people,  in  many  places,  with  many  varieties  of  need,  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  pages. 

Preventive  health  care  for  children 

What  are  the  health  needs  of  our  children?  What  will  they  be  in  the 
future?  How  can  these  needs  best  be  met?  These  questions,  addressed  by 
Dr.  Henry  Silver,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center,  are  at  the  heart  of  existing  efforts  to  mitigate  the  crisis 
in  medical  care  for  the  country’s  rapidly  expanding  child  population. 

Shortages  in  medical  manpower,  tragically  evident  in  communities  across 
the  nation  and  in  most  specialties,  may  be  most  acute  in  the  field  of  pedi¬ 
atrics.  Although  the  number  of  pediatricians  is  increasing,  the  number  of 
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general  practitioners  devoting  a  substantial  part  of  their  time  to  the  care 
of  children  has  been  decreasing,  and  the  net  effect  is  a  drastic  deficit  in 
child  health  care.  If  a  high  proportion  of  today’s  59  million  children  (age  four¬ 
teen  and  under)  are  receiving  grossly  inadequate  medical  care,  as  Dr.  Silver 
suggests,  what  of  ten  year’s  hence,  when  our  child  population  will  be  a  pro¬ 
jected  66  million?  Can  the  nation’s  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
produce  enough  M.D.’s  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  all  these  youngsters? 

The  answer  is,  “not  likely’’— the  demand  is  just  too  overwhelming.  Even 
if  they  could,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  increase  in  sheer  numbers  of  physicians 
will  alone  result  in  more  and  better  child  care.  What  is  needed,  in  the 
view  of  Dr.  Silver  and  many  of  his  associates,  is  a  greater  orientation  of  medi¬ 
cal  services  to  the  prevention  rather  than  the  treatment  of  illness  and,  equally 
important,  the  more  effective  utilization  of  non-M.D.  health  professionals. 

In  the  early  1960’s,  the  Colorado  Medical  Center  at  Denver,  with  a  grant 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  inaugurated  a  four-month  pediatric  training 
program  enabling  registered  nurses  to  play  an  expanded  role  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  care  to  well  children  and  the  treatment  of  the  less  serious  childhood 
injuries  and  illnesses.  Seventy  nurses  since  1965  have  undergone  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  Colorado  and  are  working  as  “pediatric  nurse  practitioners’’  in 
public  health  facilities  or  in  the  offices  of  pediatricians  in  private  practice. 
Their  value  in  supplementing  physicians’  services  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated.  In  one  of  Denver’s  neighborhood  health  stations,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  was  found  that  71  percent  of  child  patients  could  be  treated  by  the 
nurse  alone  and  another  1 1  percent  taken  care  of  following  telephone  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  physician.  Most  encouraging  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
parents  who  claim  the  combined  services  of  the  nurse  practitioner  and  the 
physician  have  resulted  in  better  care  and  more  individual  attention  for 
their  children. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  nurse  practitioner  program  Dr.  Silver,  with  a 
planning  grant  from  the  Corporation,  designed  the  curriculum  for  a  child 
health  associate,  an  ambitious  experiment  aimed  at  the  physician’s  rather 
than  the  nurse’s  role.  Additional  support  from  the  Corporation  and  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  enabled  Colorado  to  enroll  the  first  nine  students 
in  the  new  program  in  July  1969. 

The  child  health  associate  program  is  open  to  persons  with  little  or  no 
prior  background  in  health  care,  although  to  be  eligible  they  must  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  college.  Students  are  required  to  take  a  two-year  course 
of  instruction  at  the  medical  school,  plus  a  final  year  of  internship.  At 
the  end  of  training— altogether  five  years  of  post-high  school  education— 
they  will  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  University  of  Colorado 
and,  upon  successful  completion  of  an  examination  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  certification  as  a  child  health  associate.  The  associate  will 
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work  in  a  physician’s  office  and  in  some  cases  out  of  office  pursuant  to 
instruction,  or,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  individual  physicians  in 
public  health  departments.  She  (or  he)  will  be  authorized  to  provide  all 
care  of  healthy  children,  to  make  independent  diagnoses,  and  to  treat  com¬ 
mon  childhood  sicknesses  and  the  more  chronic  and  serious  illnesses  that 
are  not  life-threatening;  in  addition,  the  associate  will  be  the  first  health 
care  professional  other  than  a  doctor  to  be  permitted  to  prescribe  drugs,  if 
only  in  non-narcotic  categories. 

The  education  of  the  child  health  associate  emphasizes  comprehensive 
child  care,  in  which  basic  science  courses  and  the  social  and  psychological 
development  of  children  are  related  to  specific  clinical  problems.  Associate 
students  are  involved  with  patients  from  the  start,  giving  continuous  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  emotional  and  physical  well-being  of  children  within  the  total 
context  of  family  and  community  life.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the 
year  of  internship  will  concentrate  on  well-child  care  during  rotations  to  out¬ 
patient  clinics,  offices  of  private  physicians,  nurseries,  and  community  health 
clinics.  In  anticipation  of  service  to  Colorado’s  Spanish-speaking  residents, 
students  are  also  offered  courses  in  beginning  and  intermediate  Spanish. 

When  the  first  child  health  associates  begin  practice,  they  will  be  capable 
of  providing  a  first  line  of  care  to  more  than  80  percent  of  all  patients 
within  a  typical  pediatric  practice.  Their  impact  on  the  future  delivery  of 
health  care  to  children  could  be  considerable. 

The  nurse  practitioner  and  the  child  health  associate  programs  are  seen 
not  only  as  avenues  to  improved  child  care  but  as  opportunities,  particularly 
for  women,  to  pursue  a  high-level  and  remunerative  ($10,000-$  15,000  a 
year)  career  in  the  health  field  without  having  to  undergo  the  prolonged 
and  very  expensive  training  necessary  to  obtain  an  M.D.  Of  the  first 
nine  women  enrolled  in  the  Colorado  program,  not  one  expressed  any 
desire  to  become  a  nurse  or  physician.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  child 
health  associate  program,  they  might  have  never  have  entered  the  medical 
profession. 

Although  the  child  health  associate  role  has  special  appeal  for  women— 
whether  unmarried  undergraduate  students  or  wives  with  families— the 
Colorado  program  is  also  attracting  a  number  of  men.  Dr.  Silver  has  special 
interest  in  recruiting  young  people  from  low-income  and  minority  group 
families,  in  the  hope  that  they,  along  with  other  students,  will  help  to  offset 
the  great  scarcity  of  health  personnel  in  poorer  communities.  The  associate 
category  is  open  as  well  to  those  students  who  fail  to  get  into  medical  school 
but  who  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their  goal  of  a  career  in  health  care. 

The  prior  experience  of  training  nurse  practitioners  has  made  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Silver  to  avoid  many  educational  pitfalls  in  the  curriculum  design  for 
the  child  health  associate;  but  the  significance  of  the  program  cannot  be 
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fully  assessed  until  the  first  associates  begin  practice  in  1972.  On  the  basis 
of  what  is  already  knoivn,  however,  other  departments  at  the  Colorado 
Medical  Center  are  thinking  of  developing  their  own  associate  programs. 
Guidelines  and  policies  for  the  training  of  new  kinds  of  health  professionals 
at  other  medical  centers  are  also  beino-  formulated  now  on  the  basis  of  the 

O 

Colorado  experience. 

Can  the  child  health  associate  program  act  as  an  instrument  of  change 
in  medical  education?  An  evaluation  of  the  functions  and  effectiveness  of 
the  first  associates  will  go  far  toward  answering  this  question.  If  they  prove 
to  be  successful  in  meeting  most  of  the  health  needs  of  children,  as  is 
expected,  then,  in  Dr.  Silver’s  view,  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  intermediate-level  health  professionals  through  the  medi¬ 
cal  schools  themselves.  The  step  toward  the  future  would  be  for  the  schools 
to  award  a  master’s  degree  in  medicine,  with  the  doctor  of  medicine  as  the 
end-point  in  the  progression  of  study.  Well-patient  care  and  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  behavioral  sciences  would  be  stressed  at  the  master’s  level; 
there  would  be  less  emphasis  on  the  basic  sciences  except  for  students  plan¬ 
ning  a  bio-medical  career;  and  specialization  in  the  various  areas  of  medicine 
would  come  at  the  M.D.  level. 

An  educational  resource  for  servicemen 

Since  1964,  nearly  four  million  men  have  been  discharged  from  military 
service  in  the  United  States.  During  this  time  the  annual  rate  of  separa¬ 
tions  has  increased  from  approximately  half  a  million  to  one  million 
servicemen.  Many  of  these  men  are  returning  to  civilian  life  with  severe 
physical  disabilities.  Thousands  more,  reads  the  “Report  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Vietnam  Veterans,’’  “carry  the  invisible  handicaps  of  inade¬ 
quate  or  defective  education  and  training.’’  Measured  by  lack  of  a  high 
school  education,  16  percent  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  no^v  being  released 
from  service  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  Of  high  school  graduates, 
30  percent  are  also  considered  educationally  handicapped  on  the  basis  of 
poor  scores  on  in-service  tests. 

Compared  to  the  soldier  who  has  had  some  college  training  at  the  time 
of  induction,  the  “educationally  disadvantaged’’  soldier  has  little  opportu¬ 
nity  in  service  to  acquire  skills  that  will  be  applicable  to  civilian  life.  Once 
out  of  service  he  will  have  more  difhcidty  finding  a  job,  his  main  concern. 
At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  less  motivated  to  take  advantage  of  G.I.  Bill 
benehts  to  continue  his  education— by  finishing  high  school,  going  on  to 
college,  or  enrolling  in  a  job  training  program. 

Ironically,  at  a  time  when  veterans  and  servicemen  are  better  educated 
overall  than  they  ever  have  been,  fewer  than  30  percent  are  going  to  school 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  as  compared  with  50  percent  following  the  Second 
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World  War.  Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  relative  decrease 
in  veterans’  educational  benehts.  More  money  has  become  available,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  doesn’t  go  as  far  today,  and  many  ex-servicemen  have  been 
forced  to  seek  supplemental  funding  in  order  to  cover  both  tuition  and 
living  costs.  Another  explanation  is  that  servicemen,  upon  discharge  from 
the  military,  often  have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  either  of  the  educational 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  or  of  the  existence  of  schools  and  colleges 
that  offer  appropriate  programs.  The  separation  centers  where  they  receive 
cursory  briefings  are  recognizably  not  the  most  propitious  places  to  interest 
servicemen  in  the  virtues  of  an  education. 

The  general  theory  ventured  is  that  this  generation  of  servicemen  is  just 
not  as  interested  in  higher  education  as  were  the  generations  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  Many  of  the  soldiers  come  from  a  socio¬ 
economic  environment  which  does  not  encourage  them  to  go  on  to  college 
but  places  a  high  premium  on  jobs.  Where  the  motivation  to  go  to  college 
is  strongest,  in  fact,  is  among  those  who  have  already  had  some  college 
training  at  the  time  of  separation  from  service;  but  this  applies  to  less  than 
12  percent  of  all  dischargees. 

Concluding  that  more  could  be  done  to  broaden  the  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  for  G.I.’s  in  civilian  life  by  upgiading  their 
knowledge  and  skills  before  they  leave  service,  the  Department  of  Defense 
instituted  “Project  Transition’’  in  1968.  Project  Transition  is  essentially 
a  program  to  train  servicemen  for  civilian  jobs.  It  permits  a  man  nearing 
the  end  of  his  term,  if  back  in  the  United  States,  to  take  time  off  for  job 
counseling  and  for  apprentice  work  at  a  business  near  the  duty  station. 
In  addition  to  skill  training,  the  program  offers  counseling,  high  school 
equivalency  training,  job  placement,  and  post-service  followup  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (AAJC)  for  some  years  has 
been  attempting  to  link  the  training  programs  of  the  military  more  closely 
with  the  educational  programs  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  two-year 
colleges  which  comprise  its  membership.  Public  junior  colleges  and  com¬ 
munity  colleges  are  of  special  significance  to  the  education  of  military 
personnel  and  veterans  because  of  their  nearness  to  military  installations 
and  separation  centers,  their  open-door  admission  policies,  relatively  low 
tuitions,  their  combined  academic  and  vocational  curricula,  and  program 
of  instruction  at  multiple  levels.  Moreover,  they  have  had  long  experience 
with  the  kinds  of  educational  services  needed  by  veterans. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  supported  a  preliminary 
study  by  the  Association  to  determine  whether  and  how  community  colleges 
could  establish  closer  liaison  with  Project  Transition  and  to  see  which 
kinds  of  supportive  services  would  be  most  useful  in  helping  servicemen 
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make  the  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  civilian  life.  The  study  found  that, 
although  most  colleges  expressed  interest  in  working  with  the  military  in 
designing  suitable  programs  for  veterans  in  their  communities,  few,  because 
of  military  policies,  lack  of  money,  or  other  hindrances,  were  able  to  use 
their  full  resources  to  expedite  these  programs,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  identification  and  recruitment  of  less  educationally  motivated  men. 

One  exception  (there  may  be  more)  is  a  project  pioneered  by  Staten 
Island  Community  College,  a  branch  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
This  project,  based  at  Fort  Dix  in  New  Jersey,  seeks  out  servicemen  with 
severe  educational  deficiencies  to  participate  in  an  intensive  series  of  three- 
month-long  seminars,  at  the  end  of  which  these  men  are  guaranteed  admission 
to  Staten  Island  Community  College  or  any  other  branch  of  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York.  In  one  and  a  half  years  of  operation,  250  men  have  graduated 
from  the  program,  and  more  than  90  percent  have  gone  on  to  college. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study’s  findings,  the  AAJC  established,  with  a 
subsequent  Corporation  grant,  a  national  office  under  the  direction  of 
John  Malian  who,  with  the  aid  of  three  regional  coordinators,  began  to 
work  closely  with  federal  agencies,  military  installations,  and  member  col¬ 
leges  to  develop  ways  of  attracting  and  educating  more  servicemen  and 
veterans  and  guiding  them  toward  realistic  career  choices.  The  project 
has  a  two-pronged  approach  to  its  goals.  It  offers  servicemen  and  veterans 
information  about  junior  colleges  and  about  the  resources  and  possibilities 
for  education  offered  within  the  military  and  by  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  interests  colleges  in  doing  more  to  identify  and  recruit  potential 
students  and  to  provide  educational  services  of  all  kinds— information, 
counseling,  pre-separation,  and  post-separation  programs. 

This  effort  has  coincided  with  the  new  G.I.  Bill  amendment  making 
available  more  than  $1  billion  each  year  in  federal  aid  to  raise  individual 
payments  to  veterans  and  to  support  new  educational  programs.  One 
program,  called  PREP,  will  finance  additional  education  and  employment 
counseling  for  men  in  service.  A  second  will  pay  the  cost  of  tutorial  ser¬ 
vices  for  veterans  already  enrolled  in  school. 

With  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  AAJC  has  identified  at  least  sixty 
installations  with  strong  Project  Transition  programs  that  are  ready  to 
use  PREP  money  for  on-base  education  and  counseling  to  be  conducted  by 
nearby  community  colleges.  In  August,  the  Association  held  the  first 
of  a  series  of  regional  conferences  with  college  administrators  and  military 
education  officers  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  new  PREP  programs. 

At  present,  only  the  Staten  Island  Community  College  program  at 
Fort  Dix  has  started  a  PREP  project,  and  the  Association  is  interested 
in  seeing  whether  it  might  serve  as  a  model  that  could  be  replicated  on 
other  bases.  Part  of  the  Corporation  grant,  therefore,  will  be  used  to 
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evaluate  the  Fort  Dix  project,  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
publishable  report  for  distribution  to  junior  colleges  and  military  educa¬ 
tion  officers,  and  for  the  long-term  goal  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  educational  programs  for  servicemen  before  they  are  discharged. 

Strengthening  the  state  legislatures 

In  1816,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  the  only  way  the  states  can  avoid 
the  abuse  of  national  power  is  to  “strengthen  the  state  governments,  and 
as  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  change  in  the  federal  constitution  ...  it 
must  be  done  by  the  states  themselves.  .  .  .” 

Within  the  complicated  interplay  among  federal,  state,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  state  legislatures  play  a  central  role.  They  determine  the  scope 
and  direction  of  public  programs  in  education,  transportation,  health, 
welfare,  and  highways  and  thus  are  responsible  for  expenditures  not  only 
of  state  funds  but  also  for  large  allocations  of  federal  funds  for  these 
purposes.  They  establish  the  framework  of  operation  for  cities,  counties,  and 
other  local  units,  and  they  function  where  the  people  live.  To  a  great  degree, 
therefore,  the  capacity  of  goNernment  at  all  levels  to  meet  the  immense 
social  problems  that  are  facing  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  action 
of  state  legislatures;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  upon  capable  leadership  and 
modern  mechanisms  for  understanding  and  effecting  change. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  climaxed  a  growing  national  recognition  that 
state  government  had  become  the  weakest  link  in  the  federal  system.  The 
Supreme  Court  reapportionment  decision  of  1962  brought  into  Congress 
a  new  type  of  state  legislator,  often  young,  sometimes  better  educated 
than  his  predecessor,  more  frequently  from  the  cities  or  suburbs,  who 
found  the  existing  legislative  process  unequipped,  because  of  built-in  inef¬ 
ficiencies  and  outmoded  state  constitutions,  to  deal  effectively  with 
mid-20th-century  problems  and  issues.  This  period  also  saw  rising  con¬ 
cern  over  the  centralization  of  power  in  Washington  and  a  concomitant 
dissatisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  many  national  programs  and  policies. 
Increasingly,  there  came  the  realization  that  the  solutions  to  problems  as 
they  affect  people  on  the  local  level  could  not  be  drafted  and  implemented 
■without  the  competent  partnership  of  state  governments. 

The  decline  of  state  government,  a  process  reaching  back  over  nearly 
a  century  of  congressional  and  judicial  decisions  and  national  crises,  is 
slowly  being  reversed,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  diligent  work  of  various 
private  citizens,  government  representatives,  and  professionals.  Major  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  held  is  being  provided  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  (CCSL)  ,  a  nonpartisan  organization  founded  in  1965  by  a 
group  of  businessmen,  educators,  and  union  leaders  with  the  help  of 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  others.  Concerned  specih- 
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cally  witli  the  revitalization  of  state  legislatures,  the  Citizens  Conference  has 
initiated  a  broad  progTam  of  research  and  public  information  on  the  subject 
of  legislative  reform;  it  has  attempted  to  create  a  climate  of  public  sup¬ 
port  for  measures  needed  to  make  the  legislative  process  a  more  respon¬ 
sive  instrument  for  the  public  good  and  to  help  citizens  understand  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  make  their  needs  felt  upon  the  decision-making 
process. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs  of  the  Citizens  Conference  is  the 
coordination  and  support  of  state  citizens  commissions.  Formed  by  civic 
leaders  and  legislators  interested  in  improving  the  legislative  process,  these 
study  commissions  are  authorized  by  the  states  to  function  as  a  bridge 
bettveen  the  public  and  the  decision-making  bodies  of  government,  on  the 
one  hand  educating  the  citizenry  to  the  needs  for  legislative  reform,  and 
on  the  other  making  specihc  recommendations  to  the  general  assemblies 
for  the  amendment  of  state  constitutions  and  legislative  practices.  Since 
1965,  the  Citizens  Conference  has  provided  technical  services  and  advice 
to  over  twenty  citizens  commissions,  and  as  a  result  major  reforms  have 
been  achieved  affecting  the  frequency  and  length  of  legislative  sessions, 
membership,  compensation  for  legislators,  staffing,  and  facilities. 

Among  the  special  programs  of  the  Citizens  Conference  are  the  regional 
conferences  for  civic  leaders,  news  media,  and  legislators  designed  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  need  for  legislative  improvement.  The  interest 
in  legislative  reform  aroused  by  these  conferences  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  state  citizens  commissions  in  several  states.  In  addition,  the  Citizens 
Conference,  with  a  Corporation  grant,  is  supporting  a  series  of  seminars  for 
state  legislative  leaders  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislative  Leaders  and  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Jersey.  These  seminars  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  sharing  of  experience  among  presiding  officers,  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  other  legislators,  and  are  designed  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  potential  of  legislators  to  bring  about  change  and  a 
willingness  to  work  toward  it. 

The  Eagleton  Institute  shares  with  CCSL  the  realization  that  legislative 
change  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  role  and  performance  of  the 
legislators  themselves.  With  support  from  the  Corporation,  the  Institute 
since  1966  has  conducted  seminars  for  selected  young  state  legislators 
from  the  fifty  states  who  show  promise  of  future  leadership  and  who  seek 
an  understanding  of  the  possibilities  for  legislative  improvement.  The 
hope  has  been  both  to  reduce  the  legislators’  sense  of  isolation  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  they  have  concerned  colleagues  in  other  states  and  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  by  exposing  them  to  ideas  that  have  already  proved 
practical  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  participants  have  subsequently  become 
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leaders  in  the  movement  toward  advocating  and  accomplishing  legislative 
modernization. 

Such  activities  may  not  reform  the  legislatures  overnight,  as  one  young 
legislator  observed,  but  they  may  go  a  long  way  toward  moving  the 
legislative  branch,  the  “Peoples  Branch,”  toward  parity  with  the  executive 
branch  and  its  administrative  bureaucracies,  “so  that  legislators  will  be 
more  confident  in  attempting  to  make  imaginative  changes  in  programs 
on  their  own.” 

A  neiu  demonstration  in  American  hidian  education 

To  what  extent  do  American  Indian  communities  control  the  formal  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children? 

In  the  report,  “Who  Controls  Indian  Education,”  produced  by  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  with  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds,  the  statement  is  made  that,  “Although  Indians  occasionally  get 
elected  to  a  public  school  board  of  education  and  often  serve  in  some  advi¬ 
sory  capacity  for  the  BIA  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  schools  ...  or  on  the 
tribal  education  committees,  they  do  not  usually  control  or  even  affect  the 
decision-making  processes  involved  in  school  administration.  .  .  .” 

The  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  vast 
Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  northeastern  Arizona,  is  one  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  prevailing  character  of  elementary  boarding  schools  for  Indian 
children.  Although  funded  primarily  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  and  the  BIA,  Rough  Rock  is  sponsored  by  the  Navajo  organization  Dine 
(which  stands  for  Demonstration  in  Indian  Education;  the  word  “dine” 
also  means  “people”  in  Navajo)  and  run  by  a  locally  elected  school  board. 

Rough  Rock  School  was  conceived  as  a  demonstration  of  an  educational 
institution  that  could  be  truly  responsive  to  the  wishes  and  philosophy  of 
Navajo  people.  The  wish,  in  this  case,  was  to  have  a  school  that  would  free 
the  Navajo  child  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  an  either/or  choice 
between  the  Navajo  and  Anglo  worlds— that  would  offer  him  the  chance  to 
function  well  in  both  the  Navajo  traditional  culture  and  the  non-Navajo 
milieu,  avoiding  thereby  the  terrible  economic  and  psychological  costs  that 
Indian  education  has  often  entailed. 

Indian  boarding  schools  at  their  worst  are  characterized  by  insensitivity 
to  the  language,  dress,  values,  and  beliefs  of  Indian  culture.  Classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  English— even  though  most  Indian  children  enter  school  .speaking 
no  English— and  the  curriculum  is  oriented  to  the  dominant  Anglo  culture. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  non-Indian,  and  the  turnover  rate  is  high.  Daily 
life  for  many  children  in  these  schools  is  bleak  and  boring  and  far  from  home 
and  family.  Except  for  holidays,  the  lack  of  transportation  precludes  visits 
from  parents  or  weekends  home  with  family.  Added  to  this  are  less 
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measurable  but  potent  “cross-cultural  conflicts,”  enumerated  in  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  report,  that  increase  the  complexity  of  teaching  Indian  children 
in  a  traditional  American  classroom:  the  fear  of  forced  acculturation  into 
the  white  world;  the  tribal  disapproval  of  those  who  consciously  try  to  get 
ahead;  the  fear  of  being  shamed  for  making  mistakes;  the  dislike  of  rigid 
schedules  and  control. 

In  this  limbo  of  linguistic  and  cultural  isolation,  the  Indian  child  is 
somehow  expected  to  make  his  way  through  school.  Only  forty  percent  do, 
according  to  the  report;  the  rest  drop  out. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  was  designed  as  a  way  out  of  this 
educational  trap  by  making  the  best  of  both  possible  worlds.  The  school 
offers  a  bilingual  and  bicultural  program,  with  Navajo  culture  and  lan¬ 
guage  as  its  base.  Children  are  taught  to  become  proficient  in  the  English 
language  and  in  the  usual  American  elementary  school  subjects,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  are  given  daily  instruction  in  Navajo  language,  history,  and  culture. 

Over  400  Navajo  children  are  now  enrolled  at  Rough  Rock,  from  nursery 
school  through  eighth  grade.  Classes  are  nongraded,  so  that  children  are 
enrolled  in  classes  suitable  to  their  educational  achievement  (although  efforts 
are  made  to  limit  the  age  differences  to  two  years) .  The  primary  language 
in  the  early  years  is  Navajo,  and  oral  English  is  introduced  at  kindergarten. 
At  roughly  the  second  or  third  grade,  the  children  are  introduced  to  written 
English,  which  eventually  becomes  the  principal  language  of  instruction. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  teaching  materials  written  in  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  books  about  Navajo  history  and  culture,  the  school’s  organizers 
of  necessity  are  having  to  create  these  themselves.  Their  Navajo  Curriculum 
Center  has  developed  a  Navajo  primer,  produced  a  number  of  books  in 
English  and  Navajo,  readapted  books  in  English  into  Navajo,  and  in 
general  has  concentrated  on  getting  a  large  volume  of  usable  materials 
into  the  hands  of  teachers.  This  work  is  continuing  with  the  help  of  a 
Corporation  grant. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  has  eliminated  one  salient  feature  of 
many  BIA  boarding  schools— the  long  separation  of  children  from  their  par¬ 
ents  and  homes.  Parents  are  invited  to  come  to  live  in  the  dormitories  for 
eight-week  periods  where  they  serve  as  paid  dormitory  aids.  Since  many 
of  them  are  less  educated  than  their  children  and  often  estranged  from 
the  educational  system,  Rough  Rock  conducts  a  series  of  adult  education 
programs  to  bring  them  into  a  closer  understanding  of  the  process  in  which 
their  children  are  participating.  The  school  also  encourages  students  to  go 
home  on  weekends  and  provides  transportation  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  stay  at  the  school. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  point  whether  the  Rough  Rock  approach  is  the 
answer  to  Indian  education,  but  one  visitor  commented  that  it  was  the  first 
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time  he  had  seen  Indian  children  laugh  in  school  and  have  happy  memories 
of  their  educational  experience.  Interest  in  the  school  is  high  among  Navajos 
in  the  community  and  also  among  Indians  of  other  tribes.  The  school’s 
director,  Dillon  Platero,  hopes  that  by  sharing  the  experience  and  curricular 
materials  of  Rough  Rock  with  other  Indian  communities,  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  develop  similar  community-operated  schools. 

Teacher  education  in  Africa 

Education  is  perhaps  the  fastest  growing  and  largest  industry  in  all  Africa 
today.  African  countries  allocate  anywhere  from  20  to  40  percent  of  their 
total  government  expenditures  to  education.  The  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  expenditures  for  education  far  outruns  the  rate  of  increase  in  national 
income.  Ever-growing  enrollments  are  placing  a  near  intolerable  burden 
on  existing  facilities,  and  the  demand  for  teachers  is  the  highest  in  any 
manpower  category. 

In  spite  of  these  impressive  facts,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  African 
educators  and  ministries  of  education  are  confronted  by  enormous  problems 
as  they  strive  to  develop  an  educational  system  that  will  meet  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  changing  Africa.  In  practice,  in  the  view 
of  many  informed  observers,  the  educational  system  has  been  oriented  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  needs  of  the  modern  sector,  tvhich  employs  only  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent  of  Africa’s  total  labor  force.  Materials  and  curricular  designs  have 
been  adapted  from  Europe  and  America  and  prepared  with  the  advice  of 
outside  “experts”  with  too  little  collaboration  of  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
and  educational  administrators— the  very  people  who  are  embroiled  with 
the  everyday  realities  of  school  life  in  Africa.  At  the  secondary  level,  more¬ 
over,  schools  have  been  very  largely  staffed  by  expatriate  teachers. 

Eor  the  majority  of  African  countries,  the  central  challenge  of  providing 
relevant  education  to  its  young  population  is  the  preparation  of  indigenous 
professional  teachers  for  the  primary  and  secondary  classrooms  and  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  teacher  education,  both  pre-service  and 
in-service.  This  challenge  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Association  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (ATEA) ,  tvhich  in  1969  succeeded  the 
nine-year-old  Afro-Anglo-American  Progiam  in  Teacher  Education  (AAA)  . 
Einanced  primarily  through  the  Commonwealth  Progaam  of  the  Corporation 
but  also  by  member  institutions  in  English-speaking  Africa,  ATEA  has  as 
its  principal  aim  the  strengthening  of  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Africa.  It  attempts  to  accomplish  this  by  providing  for  the  regular 
exchange  of  experience  and  ideas  through  periodic  meetings  and  staff  ex¬ 
changes  among  member  institutions,  and  the  encouragement  of  relevant  pub¬ 
lications.  It  promotes  joint  research  and  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
whose  interests  relate  to  teacher  education  in  Africa,  and  it  holds  conferences 
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for  member  institutions  which  focus  on  crucial  problems  of  teacher  training 
and  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Africa.  A  separate  grant  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  authorizes  the  ATEA  to  nominate  from  ten 
to  fifteen  African  fellows  to  pursue  graduate  studies  at  the  Teachers  College. 

In  its  former  incarnation  as  the  AAA,  this  program  of  activities  was 
initiated  by  Karl  W.  Bigelow  of  Columbia,  L.  J.  Lewis  of  London,  and 
Andrew  Taylor,  then  of  the  University  of  Ghana,  in  the  hope  that,  through 
the  interaction  of  British  and  American  ideas  with  African  thinking,  a 
significant  contribution  might  be  made  to  the  ultimate  development  of 
a  genuine  African  philosophy  and  system  of  education.  The  AAA’s  annual 
conferences  and  other  programs  permitted  educators  from  Teachers  College, 
from  the  Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of  London,  and  African 
institutions  and  ministries  of  education  to  maintain  a  unique  and  vital 
communications  link.  Specialists  from  Columbia  and  London  came  to 
African  universities,  and  African  teachers  in  turn  went  to  these  institutions 
to  lecture  in  their  graduate  programs.  More  than  forty  African  fellows  were 
brought  to  Teachers  College  to  pursue  advanced  studies,  and  thirty-four 
American  students  were  sent  to  Africa  to  undertake  advanced  study  or  re¬ 
search  relating  to  teacher  education.  (The  exchange  of  specialists  and  the 
American  fellowship  program  was  discontinued  in  the  mid-sixties.)  The 
AAA  in  addition  carried  out  a  comprehensive  comparative  study  of  in- 
service  programs  for  teachers  in  selected  African  countries  and  cooperated  on 
a  study  of  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  secondary  school  teachers  in 
English-speaking  Africa. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  its  own  program,  the  AAA  sparked  a  number  of 
separate  activities  in  African  education,  notably  the  Teachers  for  East  Africa 
Program  and  the  formation  of  regional  councils  in  East  and  West  Africa. 

Erom  1960  to  1969,  the  AAA  was  administered  by  Teachers  College 
and  directed  by  Karl  Bigelow.  A  founding  principle  of  the  program, 
however,  was  that  the  AAA  might  eventually  become  African-based  and 
and  African-led.  This  hope  was  realized  when,  in  1968,  representatives  at 
the  annual  conference  were  moved  to  recognize  the  “fundamentally  African 
character’’  of  the  Program.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  ATEA. 

Presently,  ATEA  is  based  at  Makerere  University  College  in  Uganda,  under 
the  two-year  chairmanship  of  W.  Senteza  Kajubi,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  Membership  is  open  to  university  institutes,  depart¬ 
ments,  or  schools  of  education  in  English-speaking  Africa,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  There  are  now  twenty-one 
members  in  ATEA,  of  which  nineteen  are  African. 
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List 

of  grants 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1970,  the  trustees  appropriated 
$13,807,771.  This  figure  includes  $1,166,530  for  the  program  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  Corporation  made  42  grants  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  and  52  to  other  organizations. 

Each  of  the  Corporation  grants  made  during  the  year  under  review  is 
listed  and  described  briefly  on  the  following  pages.  To  facilitate  reference 
to  these  grants,  they  are  grouped  according  to  broad  program  areas. 
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Medical  education  and  health  services 

One  of  the  most  difficult  challenges  this  country  faces  today  is  the  improved 
delivery  of  high-quality  and  continuous  health  care  to  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  and  especially  to  the  forty  million  or  more  people,  most  of  them  in 
urban  centers,  who  now  receive  little  or  no  medical  attention.  Two  primary 
objectives  are  easier  access  of  patients  to  health  facilities  and  personnel 
and  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  illness  as  an 
investment  both  in  the  well-being  of  a  nation  and  in  future  cost-savings. 
In  meeting  such  massive  health  care  requirements,  it  is  evident  that  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  our  approach  to  health  care  delivery  will  have  to  take 
place.  New  systems  and  institutions  will  have  to  be  created  and  new  edu¬ 
cational  patterns  for  medical  personnel  introduced.  These  changes  in  turn 
will  produce  a  range  of  hard  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  a 
sound  national  policy  in  health  care  can  be  developed.  Since  1968,  Carnegie 
Corporation’s  program  in  health  sciences  has  concentrated  on  four  inter¬ 
related  areas  of  need:  research  on  ways  existing  systems  can  be  improved; 
planning  and  development  of  new  systems  of  care;  education  of  physicians 
and  new  kinds  of  personnel  that  will  prepare  them  for  an  expanded  role 
in  the  community;  and  improvement  of  the  capacity  of  medical  schools  to 
act  as  agents  of  change. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  better  health  care  delivery  is  increasingly 
recognized,  the  problem  of  obtaining  financing  has  become  acute.  To 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  limited  resources,  the  Corporation 
often  funds  projects  in  cooperation  with  government  and  other  foundations, 
and,  in  some  instances,  provides  planning  grants  or  initial  help  to  start 
large-scale  programs. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University  $250,000 

Three  medical  institutions  at  Johns  Hopkins— the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  and  the  hospital— have  joined  with 
the  University  in  developing  a  program  in  community  health  care  that  will 
bring  together  new  ideas  in  patient  data  systems,  clinic  care,  community 
involvement,  medical  education,  health  insurance,  and  team  practice.  The 
first  two  efforts  will  be  a  community  health  service  for  the  East  Baltimore 
area  surrounding  the  hospital,  and  a  prepaid  health  plan  for  the  new  city 
of  Columbia.  The  Corporation,  with  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  support  the  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development  Center,  established  to  link  the  three  institutions  and  the 
research  capabilities  of  social  scientists  at  the  University  and  to  help  in  the 
design  and  evaluation  of  the  overall  program. 
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Denver  Health  Research  Foundation,  Inc.  $150,000 

Underlying  the  efficient  delivery  of  health  services  to  a  large  number  of 
people  with  diverse  needs  is  complete,  reliable,  and  readily  accessible 
medical  information  about  individual  patients  and  ultimately  about  the 
total  number  of  patients  receiving  care.  The  city  of  Denver,  which  has  a 
vast  public  health  network,  began  two  years  ago  to  develop  with  Corporation 
support  a  combined  manual  and  machine-operated  health  data  manage¬ 
ment  system.  The  system  will  record  for  quick  retrieval  the  medical  his¬ 
tories,  tests,  diagnoses,  referrals,  and  treatment  of  every  patient  who  enters 
any  part  of  the  network.  The  Corporation  grant  will  be  used  to  complete 
the  systems  design  and  to  determine  whether  it  may  be  adapted  to  a  large 
private  group  practice.  Implementation  of  the  system  will  be  made  possible 
through  a  federal  grant. 

Lutheran  Medical  Center  $60,000 

Lutheran  Medical  Center,  a  voluntary  hospital  serving  two  communities 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  organizing  its  program  to  respond  to  a  variety 
of  local  problems— not  only  the  inaccessibility  of  medical  services  but  poor 
housing,  lack  of  day  care,  and  other  social  services.  The  Corporation  is 
supporting  the  Center’s  plan  to  expand  its  services  and  to  relate  its  pro¬ 
gram  more  closely  to  community  needs. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  $91,100 

The  Council,  a  group  of  twenty-four  service  organizations,  has  a  long 
history  of  information  programs  in  the  field  of  public  health.  It  is  now  spon¬ 
soring  a  Community  Health  Institute  with  a  grant  from  the  Corporation  to 
meet  new  information  needs  that  have  emerged  as  more  and  more  com¬ 
munity  members  take  part  in  decision-making  in  the  health  care  field. 
Through  technical  assistance,  conferences,  courses,  and  educational  materials 
for  consumer  groups,  the  Institute  intends  to  provide  the  information  and 
skills  through  which  community  involvement  can  be  constructive.  It  also 
plans  to  work  with  doctors  and  hospital  administrators  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  and  legitimate  demands  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

Meharry  Medical  College  $400,000 

Among  the  nation’s  medical  schools,  Meharry,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has 
one  of  the  strongest  commitments  to  educating  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
medical  personnel  to  the  meaning  and  practice  of  comprehensive,  family- 
oriented  medicine.  A  substantial  proportion  of  black  doctors  in  this  country 
are  trained  at  the  College,  and  many  of  its  graduates  are  now  active  in 
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communities  that  are  short  of  health  care  services.  Part  of  Meharry’s  new 
program  in  community  health  and  preventive  medicine  will  be  devoted 
to  revising  the  curriculum  and  integrating  clinical  experience  with  studies 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  Corporation  is  providing  funds  for  faculty  and 
related  needs. 

Duke  University  $150,000 

The  physician’s  assistant  program  at  Duke’s  Medical  Center  is  designed  to 
train  health  workers  to  supplement  the  physician’s  services  and  thus,  it  is 
hoped,  improve  patient  care  as  well  as  alleviate  some  of  the  manpower 
shortage  in  health  care  personnel.  Physicians’  assistants  are  trained  to  take 
histories,  perform  physical  examinations,  do  routine  laboratory  work,  and 
other  related  tasks,  usually  in  the  office  of  a  general  practitioner.  They  can 
also  offer  primary  care  in  areas  that  lack  sufficient  medical  facilities.  Grants 
from  the  Corporation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  will  support  the  training  program  and  an  experiment  using 
physicians’  assistants  in  both  a  rural  and  an  urban  setting. 


Duke  University  $5,500 

A  second  grant,  for  a  study  of  the  performance  of  the  first  physicians’  assis¬ 
tants  to  graduate  from  the  University’s  program,  will  look  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  standard  procedures  for  evaluating  their  productivity  and  uses. 

Stanford  University  Medical  Center  $65,000 

Another  effort  in  training  new  kinds  of  health  personnel  is  planned  by  the 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center,  in  the  belief  that  several  different 
models  should  be  tried  and  that  the  hospital  setting  provides  a  reservoir  of 
eligible  talent.  The  program  builds  upon  a  progression  of  educational 
phases  which  health  workers  may  enter  or  leave  at  several  points  depending 
on  their  qualifications  and  job  ambitions.  Instruction  will  range  from  basic 
courses  in  English,  logic,  and  mathematics  to  laboratory  training  and  the 
education  of  physicians’  assistants. 


University  of  Illinois  $45,000 

A  University  of  Illinois  plan  gives  medical  students  broader  experience  in 
the  many  aspects  of  health  care  than  most  medical  schools  now  offer.  Senior 
doctors  and  medical  care  administrators  work  with  students  from  Illinois 
and  other  schools  to  plan- short-term,  individual  programs  involving  work  in 
several  different  medical  settings  (hospital,  community  health  center,  ma¬ 
ternity  center,  and  private  offices)  and  seminars  in  which  students  and 
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faculty  discuss  health  issues.  An  important  aim  of  the  program  is  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  urban  health  problems  and  of  the  team 
approach  to  health  care. 


Student  American  Medical  Association  Foundation  $45,000 

Medical  students  are  providing  a  major  impetus  for  change  in  medical 
schools  across  the  country.  The  Student  AMA  received  funds  to  plan 
regional  meetings  that  will  bring  together  groups  of  medical  students  to 
exchange  information  about  programs  on  individual  campuses  and  to 
discuss  issues  facing  medical  education  nationally. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  $200,000 

A  comparative  inquiry  into  the  nation’s  health  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Science’s  Board  on  Medicine.  This  research  group 
is  studying  the  health  needs,  barriers,  and  resources  of  selected  population 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  broader  problems  involved  in  im¬ 
proving  health  services  to  the  country.  Information  on  health  and  disease 
and  various  medical  practices  will  be  related  to  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  groups  under  study.  The  Corporation’s  grant  will  help  to 
finance  further  planning  and  to  get  the  program  under  way. 


Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration  $15,000 

The  federal  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Peace  Corps  jointly  sponsored  a  September 
conference  which  brought  together  most  of  the  250  American  doctors  who 
have  served  as  Peace  Corps  physicians.  The  group  met  with  government 
representatives  to  discuss  current  issues  in  health  care  delivery,  provide 
information  about  their  experiences  abroad  which  might  be  relevant  to 
planning  health  services  in  this  country,  and  learn  about  opportunities  for 
leadership  in  new  kinds  of  medical  care  facilities. 


Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Writing  $9,430 

When  reporting  on  medicine,  science  writers  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  research  breakthroughs  in  medicine.  The  explanation  for  this  could 
well  be  a  lack  of  information  on  other  aspects  of  health  care.  It  is  on  this 
assumption  that  the  Corporation  is  supporting  a  seminar  for  science  re¬ 
porters  that  will  be  conducted  by  the  Council  to  air  the  pressing  issues  in 
the  national  health  care  crisis  and  the  various  kinds  of  solutions  that  are 
being  tried  around  the  country. 
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Higher  education 

Today,  on  countless  campuses  across  the  nation,  traditional  assumptions 
regarding  the  purpose  and  function  of  higher  education  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged.  One  question  is  whether  the  research  Ph.D.  is  appropriate  training 
for  college  teaching,  particularly  when  most  undergraduates  are  enrolled 
in  institutions  whose  primary  task  is  to  teach  and  not  to  do  research.  Crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Ph.D.  has  been  common  since  its  inception  a  century  ago,  but 
it  appears  only  now  that  changes  are  likely. 

Two  new  approaches  are  being  taken  on  various  campuses.  One  is  to 
reform  Ph.D.  programs  to  make  them  suitable  for  teaching  careers.  Another 
is  to  create  a  new  degree  as  a  teaching  alternative  to  the  Ph.D.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  has  taken  particular  interest  in  the  second  and  in  1966  supported 
Carnegie-Mellon  University’s  introduction  of  the  Doctor  of  Arts  (D.A.) 
degree.  The  D.A.  degree  appears  to  be  gaining  acceptance,  and  last  spring 
the  Corporation  made  planning  grants  to  ten  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  Doctor  of  Arts  and  related  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
new  programs  will  have  a  broader  academic  component  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  Ph.D.,  and  many  are  interdisciplinary  in  nature.  They  will 
include  supervised  teaching  experience  as  well  as  discussions  of  important 
questions  about  both  teaching  itself  and  higher  education  in  general.  Re¬ 
search  is  expected  to  center  primarily  on  the  dissemination  of  existing 
knowledge  rather  than,  as  with  Ph.D.  programs,  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge. 

The  Corporation,  in  addition,  has  made  grants  of  more  than  $2,750,000 
in  support  of  major  research  on  higher  education,  and  of  experimental 
and  other  planning  projects. 


Ball  State  University  $35,000 

Ball  Sta'te  in  Indiana  has  evolved  from  a  state  teachers  college  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  general  purpose  institution  offering  the  Ed.D.  as  well  as  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  a  few  fields.  It  has  received  support  to  plan  a  Doctor  of 
Arts  degree  program  in  music,  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  undergraduate  teachers  with  a  more  generalized  background  than  is 
usually  offered  by  the  traditional  graduate  degree. 


Brown  University  $85,000 

Brown  University  is  planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  areas  of  French,  German,  and  Hispanic  studies;  in  creative  writing; 
and  in  the  social  sciences  with  an  interdisciplinary  approach  incorporating 
the  departments  of  anthropology  and  political  science.  Other  departments 
in  the  social  sciences  may  also  join  the  new  program.  Brown’s  interest  in 
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the  D.A.  grows  out  of  its  strong  concern  that  graduate  education  “break 
through  some  disciplinary  boundaries  and  reestablish  some  of  the  unities 
of  experience  lost  over  the  last  hundred  years.” 


Claremont  University  Center  $123,000 

The  graduate  school  of  Claremont  University  Center  is  planning  to  estab¬ 
lish  Doctor  of  Arts  degrees  in  its  departments  of  history,  political  science, 
and  modern  languages,  plus  a  multidisciplinary  degree  in  the  humanities. 
It  received  funds  for  this  purpose  and  for  a  special  workshop  to  enable  state 
and  community  college  representatives  to  join  in  the  planning. 


Dartmouth  College  $103,000 

Dartmouth  College,  known  for  its  strong  undergraduate  liberal  arts  program, 
has  expanded  its  graduate  and  professional  curricula  in  recent  years.  It  is 
planning  to  offer  an  interdisciplinary  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  hu¬ 
manities,  encompassing  the  fields  of  literature,  philosophy,  political  science, 
music,  religion,  and  art.  The  College  hopes  that  such  a  broadly  inter¬ 
disciplinary  program  can  become  a  model  for  graduate  education  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  at  other  institutions  primarily  dedicated  to  excellence  in 
undergraduate  teaching. 


Idaho  State  University  $81,000 

Idaho  State  is  a  growing  institution  that  offered  its  first  baccalaureate  degree 
in  1930  and  now  offers  the  Ph.D.  in  biology.  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  University’s  president,  and  much  of  its  faculty  believe  that  the  Doctor 
of  Arts  rather  than  more  Ph.D.  programs  should  be  the  main  direction  of 
the  institution’s  growth.  This  grant  is  supporting  the  development  of  D.A. 
programs  in  English,  mathematics,  government,  and  biology. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  $100,000 

MIT’s  Education  Research  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  schools  of 
science,  engineering,  management,  and  the  department  of  humanities,  is 
developing  an  interdisciplinary  graduate  studies  program  to  prepare  col¬ 
lege  teachers.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  sciences,  an  area  in  which  the  Center 
is  doing  innovative  curricular  work.  The  title  of  the  degree  to  be  offered  is 
as  yet  undecided,  but  the  program’s  goal  is  similar  to  that  at  institutions 
developing  Doctor  of  Arts  progiams:  giving  its  graduates  a  high  level  of 
competence  in  teaching  and  curriculum  development. 
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The  University  of  Michigan  $80,000 

As  a  result  of  a  major  evaluation  of  its  Ph.D.  programs,  the  University  of 
Michigan  decided  to  offer  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  in  four  departments— 
English,  mathematics,  music,  and  biology— and  planning  is  under  way  with 
Corporation  support.  At  least  one  department  is  studying  whether  the  same 
preparation  is  equally  good  for  two-year  and  four-year  college  teachers,  and 
it  may  experiment  tvith  different  “tracks.” 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  $108,000 

In  an  earlier  period  as  a  state  teachers  college,  SUNY  at  Albany  was  noted 
for  its  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Now,  as  one  of  the  four 
university  centers  in  the  New  York  system,  its  faculty  is  interested  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Doctor  of  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  established  Ph.D.  programs,  to 
prepare  qualified  college-level  teachers.  A  Corporation  grant  is  assisting 
coordinated  planning  by  the  faculty  to  develop  programs  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,  science  and  mathematics,  and  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

University  of  Washington  $140,000 

The  University  of  Washington  is  well  advanced  in  its  planning  for  Doctor 
of  Arts  programs  in  several  departments.  This  grant  is  stipporting  further 
planning  in  Germanics,  English,  chemistry,  physics,  speech,  as  well  as  other 
departments  that  expect  to  join  the  effort  at  a  later  date.  It  also  provides 
for  a  coordinator  to  work  with  both  the  University  and  Washington  State 
University  in  Pullman  and  with  other  public  and  private  colleges  of  the 
state  which  have  a  demand  for  teachers  with  the  D.A.  degree. 

Washington  State  University  $80,000 

Washington  State  University  has  expanded  from  a  strong  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  to  a  full-fledged  university  with  doctoral  programs  in  several  fields.  It 
is  working  with  the  University  in  Seattle  to  develop  Doctor  of  Arts  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  in  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions  throughout  the  state.  The  Corporation  provided  funds  for 
planning  D.A.  programs  in  chemistry,  history,  mathematics,  and  speech. 

The  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States  $13,700 

A  survey  in  March  shotved  that  some  seventy-five  institutions  are  develop¬ 
ing,  or  are  seriously  considering,  a  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  program.  In  decid¬ 
ing  program  details  such  as  student  selection  and  fellowships,  curricidum, 
administration  of  the  program  within  the  graduate  school,  and  degree 
requirements,  most  of  these  schools  feel  the  need  to  communicate  with  other 
institutions  that  are  facing  similar  questions.  The  Council  of  Graduate 
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Schools,  which  has  formally  endorsed  the  degree,  received  support  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  these  questions  and  to  prepare  guidelines  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  D.A.  progTams. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  $1,175,000 
In  its  third  year,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Foundation,  has  published  a  number  of  research  reports 
and  recommendations  on  major  issues  in  higher  education,  from  ways  of 
increasing  equality  of  opportunity  to  policies  for  community  colleges,  from 
new  degree  structures  to  the  attitudes  of  state  officials  toward  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  When  the  Commission  completes  its  work  in  1972,  it  is  expected 
that  as  many  as  eighty-five  studies  and  policy  documents  will  have  been 
issued,  with  long-range  implications  for  the  future  structure  and  financing 
of  higher  education.  The  Corporation’s  interest  in  research  on  higher 
education  has  been  focused  on  this  undertaking  because  the  Commission 
offers  a  coordinated  approach  to  many  of  the  interrelated  but  unanswered 
questions  about  higher  education. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  $10,000 

With  an  alarming  number  of  private  colleges  in  financial  straits,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Colleges  used  a  Corporation  grant  to  acquire  and  orga¬ 
nize  data  to  assess  the  extent  of  this  apparent  crisis.  The  survey  was  coordi¬ 
nated  with  a  smaller  sample  of  colleges  being  studied  in  depth  by  the 
Carnesrie  Commissi(^n  on  Hioher  Education. 

c>  o 


American  Council  on  Education  $15,000 

The  Governance  of  Colleges  and  Universities  was  written  in  1960  by  John 
Corson  as  the  result  of  a  Corporation  grant.  The  past  ten  years  have  seen 
sid3stantial  developments  in  several  areas  affecting  governance,  among  them 
the  roles  of  students,  faculty,  presidents,  and  trustees,  the  emergence  of  new 
state  universities  with  a  distinctive  form  of  governance,  the  growing  influ¬ 
ence  of  state  coordinating  boards,  and  increased  use  of  modern  management 
technicpies.  The  American  Council  on  Education  receixed  this  grant  to 
enable  Mr.  Corson  to  take  a  new  look  at  university  governance  in  the 
seventies. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  $800,000 

Thousands  of  people  participate  in  off-campus  learning  through  television, 
correspondence  or  university  extension  courses,  study  at  home,  or  enrollment 
in  military-  or  business-sponsored  training.  The  College-Level  Examination 
Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  committed  to  help- 
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ing  these  people  receive  academic  credit  commensurate  with  their  learning. 
Its  five  general  examinations  and  twenty-eight  subject  examinations  are 
being  used  by  over  four  hundred  colleges  and  universities  to  measure  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  outside  the  formal  system.  With  renewed  support  to  CEEB, 
the  College-Level  Examination  Program  is  continuing  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  available  and  encourage  more  institutions  to  use  them  in 
a^varding  credit. 


American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  $293,000 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  Corporation-supported  feasibility  study,  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  with  a  Corporation  grant,  is 
attempting  to  increase  the  capability  of  community  colleges  to  serve  veterans 
and  servicemen.  Based  on  the  premise  that  community  colleges  can  offer 
the  most  useful  and  most  accessible  programs  to  veterans  without  marketable 
skills  or  prior  experience  in  higher  education,  the  grant  will  be  used  to  link 
the  educational  needs  of  servicemen  (over  900,000  are  discharged  each 
year)  with  the  development  of  special  programs  at  community  colleges  and 
military  installations  that  will  be  funded  through  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Weber  State  College  $195,400 

Weber  State  in  Utah,  like  many  former  teachers  colleges  across  the  country, 
has  expanded  rapidly  to  become  a  multi-purpose  institution  offering  a 
variety  of  programs  and  degrees.  Eollowing  a  small  Corporation  grant  last 
year,  the  College  received  support  to  revise  its  entire  teacher  education 
program,  using  self-instructional  units,  seminars,  and  a  variety  of  simulation 
and  practice  teaching  experiences.  These  new  approaches  to  instruction 
are  appropriate  for  students  who  will  themselves  be  expected  to  employ 
modern  techniques  when  they  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Barat  College  $121,000 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  Barat,  a  Catholic  women’s  college  in  Lake  Eorest,  Illinois, 
implemented  a  new  curriculum  centered  around  individualized  program 
planning  and  a  non-traditional  sequence  of  studies.  In  place  of  required 
courses  for  incoming  freshmen,  students  plan  their  own  programs  in  close 
consultation  with  an  advisor;  the  traditional  “major”  is  taken  in  the  sopho¬ 
more  and  junior  years,  with  the  senior  year  left  free  to  relate  the  major  to 
other  fields  and  to  off-campus  experiences.  A  series  of  faculty-  and  student- 
led  seminars  also  has  been  instituted.  The  Corporation  provided  some  of 
the  support  needed  to  establish  the  program  on  a  firm  footing  and  to 
permit  a  thorough  evaluation  so  that  other  colleges  might  benefit  from 
the  experiment. 
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Antioch  College  $87,000 

The  Portland  Learning  Community  in  Oregon  is  testing  some  basic  educa¬ 
tional  questions:  Do  some  kinds  of  learning  occur  best  in  a  non-institutional 
setting?  Is  the  traditional  teacher-student  model  too  rigid  for  optimum 
learning?  The  Learning  Community  is  addressing  these  questions  in  a  com¬ 
munal  situation,  in  both  a  rural  and  an  urban  setting,  where  each  member 
contributes  to  the  education  of  the  others  as  his  expertise  and  experience 
allow,  and  to  his  own  education  through  participation  in  social  programs, 
citizen  organizations,  or  independently  in  creative  projects.  Antioch  College, 
which  sponsors  several  distinctive  learning  environments,  is  offering  the 
essential  administrative  services,  and  the  Corporation  provided  funds  to 
assist  in  the  educational  and  organizational  planning. 


University  of  Maine  $15,000 

In  1968,  the  Maine  legislature  merged  the  five  state  colleges  with  the  land- 
grant  university  to  create  a  single  institutional  structure,  the  University  of 
Maine.  A  Higher  Education  Planning  Commission,  made  up  of  Maine 
citizens  and  University  faculty,  students,  and  trustees,  has  been  instrumental 
in  planning  and  shaping  policies  for  a  viable  state  wide  system.  This  grant 
supported  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its  task  forces  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission’s  work  to  the  public. 


Michigan  State  University  $15,000 

Admission  policies  for  colleges  and  universities  are,  at  best,  subject  to 
numerous  pressures  from  inside  and  outside  the  institution.  Michigan 
State’s  new  president  has  organized  a  commission  broadly  representative 
of  the  University  community  to  study  its  admission  policies  with  an  eye 
to  how  well  they  suit  the  goals  and  programs  of  the  institution  and  the 
needs  of  the  state.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided  funding  for  the 
study,  and  Carnegie  Corporation  was  asked  to  support  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  commission’s  deliberations. 


The  University  of  Chicago  $6,252 

The  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  experimenting  with  new  kinds  of  training  for  its  students.  A  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  during  the  past  year  to  propose  a  new  overall  design  for 
the  School’s  programs,  taking  into  account  the  role  the  School  should  play 
in  developing  expertise  in  social  welfare  policies  and  programs.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  provided  funds  for  meetings,  consultants,  and  staff  support  for  the 
committee. 
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Long  Island  University  $15,000 

A  study  of  the  role  of  the  Brooklyn  Outer,  and  of  its  relationship  to  the 
three  other  arms  of  Long  Island  University  and  the  numerous  private 
educational  institutions  in  Brooklyn,  was  supported  in  part  by  a  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant.  Because  of  its  urban  setting,  the  Center’s  problems  and  goals 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  the  other  University  components  and 
make  cooperation  with  neighboring  institutions  appear  appropriate.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  new  directions  in  its  programs  and  governance  are  expected 
to  result  from  the  study. 

Wesleyan  University  $4,300 

A  small  group  of  educators  with  experience  in  administration  and  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  explored,  with  the  support  of  this  grant,  the  possibilities 
of  establishing  an  educational  community  based  on  informal  learning 
experiences. 

Early  childhood  education 

The  more  we  learn  about  learning,  the  more  it  appears  that  a  person’s 
capacity  for  intellectual  development  is  shaped  in  the  first  few  years— or 
even  months— of  his  life.  There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  discovered  about  early 
learning,  but  while  basic  research  continues,  what  is  already  known  can 
be  used  in  materials  and  programs  for  television,  preschool  classes,  and  day 
care  to  enrich  the  experiences  of  very  young  children  now. 

Children’s  Television  Workshop  $600,000 

Sesame  Street,  the  program  for  preschoolers  developed  by  the  Children’s 
Television  Workshop,  grew  out  of  a  small  1966  Corporation  grant  to  enable 
Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney  to  study  the  feasibility  of  entertaining  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  basic  learning  skills  to  small  children  who  watch 
television.  Now,  with  support  from  several  foundations  and  the  federal 
government,  the  Workshop  is  continuing  to  introduce  new  concepts  into 
the  program  and  to  evaluate  the  results.  At  last  count,  approximately 
seven  million  children  watched  Sesame  Street  on  educational  or  com¬ 
mercial  channels,  some  more  than  once  a  day,  and  a  major  effort  is  now 
under  way  to  introduce  more  families  in  low-income  areas  and  more  nursery 
groups  to  the  program.  Part  of  this  grant  will  be  used  for  planning  a  new 
program  to  improve  the  reading  skills  of  elementary  school  children. 

Educational  Testing  Service  $101,000 

With  more  and  more  young  children  gaining  access  to  formal  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  schooling,  teachers  need  a  reliable  means  of  finding  out  what  their 
pupils  already  know,  as  well  as  guidance  in  helping  them  to  learn  basic 
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verbal,  visual,  and  numerical  concepts.  The  Educational  Testing  Service 
has  done  extensive  research  on  this  problem,  including  some  evaluation  of 
the  success  of  Sesame  Street.  It  is  using  Corporation  funds  to  develop 
“assessment  tasks’’  to  determine  what  individual  four-  and  five-year-olds 
have  learned  and  to  create  instructional  materials  that  will  further  their 
ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  numbers  and  quantitative  relation¬ 
ships;  the  grouping  of  objects  by  color,  size,  shape,  or  function;  language 
structure  such  as  positive/negative  and  present/future;  and  aspects  of  their 
environment  such  as  perspective  and  weather. 

Harvard  University  $282,000 

Harvard  is  cooperating  with  The  University  of  Nairobi  in  Kenya  (see 
page  56)  in  a  research  and  training  program  that  will  increase  under¬ 
standing  of  child  development  in  non-Western  cultures  and  prepare  African 
students  to  carry  out  sophisticated  and  comparable  research  in  this  field. 
Among  other  things,  the  program  will  uncover  new  information  about 
elements  of  children’s  physical  and  cognitive  growth  that  are  culturally 
determined.  Harvard  is  providing  the  key  American  personnel  and  is 
accepting  African  students  in  the  project  for  graduate  work. 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education  $150,000 

In  New  York  City  alone,  \vell  over  100,000  children  qualify  for  public  day 
care,  but  only  about  8,000  can  be  served  by  the  existing  publicly  funded 
centers.  Now  that  the  federal  government  has  made  day  care  a  priority, 
one  of  the  primary  needs  is  for  experienced  advice  to  help  parent  and 
community  groups  qualify  for  funds  and  to  create  educational  rather  than 
merely  custodial  programs.  The  Day  Care  Consultation  Service,  which 
was  established  by  Bank  Street  College  in  1969  and  received  Corpo¬ 
ration  support  this  year,  offers  to  parent  and  community  groups  information 
and  guidance  on  developing  strong  educational  components,  training  staff, 
meeting  health  and  safety  standards,  administering  funds,  and  obtaining 
federal,  state,  and  city  financing. 

Children’s  Circle  Planning  Corporation  $62,000 

The  Children’s  Circle  may  well  become  the  first  community-organized 
urban  center  to  combine  education  and  health  services  with  day  care,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  model  of  community  cooperation.  Formed 
by  a  group  of  residents  in  the  South  Bronx  and  some  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Health  Center,  it  received  a  giant  to  organize 
a  comprehensive  day  care  and  child  development  program  for  four  hundred 
children  from  ages  six  months  to  eight  years.  Central  to  the  plan  is  the 
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conviction  that  intellectual  stimulation  and  personal  and  family  health 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  a  child’s  well-being  and  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  any  day  care  program. 


Wheelock  College  $15,000 

Wheelock  College  in  Boston,  which  offers  the  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees, 
is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  country  concentrating  on  the  education 
of  teachers  for  preschool  and  elementary  school.  Because  of  this  specialty, 
it  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  Boston  community,  training  staff  for  Head 
Start  and  other  programs.  With  a  Corporation  grant,  the  College  is  studying 
its  role  in  the  community  and  the  effect  of  this  on  its  own  preschool  and 
liberal  arts  programs. 

The  schools 

How  well  are  our  schools  doing?  Who  is  paying  for  them?  How  will 
certain  policy  decisions  affect  the  various  segments  of  the  school  population? 
How  are  those  decisions  made?  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  this 
country  is  asking  itself  as  schools  become  more  and  more  an  issue  of 
national  as  well  as  local  importance.  For  the  most  part,  the  raw  data 
needed  to  answer  these  questions  are  scattered,  do  not  lend  easily  to  com¬ 
parative  study,  or  are  simply  not  available.  One  of  the  concerns  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  is  that  those  in  a  position  to  influence  educational  policy¬ 
making-lawmakers,  parents,  citizens— have  the  information  they  need  to 
make  realistic  decisions,  and  it  supports  a  few  major  efforts  to  this  end. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States  $350,000 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  has  substantial  federal  sup¬ 
port,  is  the  first  attempt  to  measure  how  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  or  of  certain  broadly  defined  segments  of  it,  change 
over  time.  It  took  five  years  to  develop  tests,  measurements,  and  interviews 
in  ten  subject  areas  and  for  four  age  groups  that  could  be  administered 
to  a  sample  of  the  population  adequately  reflecting  the  wide  geographic, 
social,  economic,  and  educational  diversity  of  the  nation.  Preliminary 
statistical  results  of  the  first  round  of  tests  (in  citizenship  and  science)  were 
announced  in  July.  These  and  tests  in  other  areas  will  be  administered 
again  over  a  period  of  years  to  give  comparative  information  on  the 
country’s  progress.  The  Corporation  has  provided  financial  support  for  the 
project  since  its  inception  in  1964;  major  assistance  has  also  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  $192,200 

The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  has  established,  with  Corpora¬ 
tion  support,  an  annual  census  of  Catholic  schools  and  a  computerized 
data  bank  in  which  to  store  and  sort  the  resulting  statistics:  the  religious 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  and  numbers  of  their  teachers  and  students,  the 
sources  and  uses  of  income,  the  numbers  of  classrooms,  and  other  basic 
information.  The  approximately  twelve  thousand  Catholic  schools  in  this 
country  educate  over  1 1  percent  of  the  nation’s  young  people,  and  the  issue 
of  public  funding  for  these  institutions  has  important  implications  for 
public  and  private  education  alike.  Until  the  NCEA  initiated  this  project, 
specific  information  about  Catholic  schools  was  largely  unavailable;  under 
the  Association’s  guidance,  however.  Catholic  diocesan  officials  are  collecting 
and  making  the  figures  known  in  a  systematic  and  comparable  form. 

Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Inc.  $34,438 

The  Academy  for  Educational  Development  draws  from  the  community  of 
educators  and  other  specialists  to  provide  information  and  advisory  services 
to  institutions,  organizations,  and  government  agencies  concerned  with 
improving  their  operations  and  making  educational  plans  for  the  future. 
It  received  renewed  support  this  year  for  a  study  of  the  politics  of  education 
being  undertaken  by  Douglass  Cater.  The  project  will  result  in  a  book,  to 
be  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  which  will  deal  with  the 
political  processes  that  shape  long-range  federal  involvement  in  education. 

Opportunities  and  rights 

Eoundations,  although  operating  with  limited  funds,  are  making  a  con¬ 
certed  effort,  through  grants,  to  help  disadvantaged  individuals  and  groups 
obtain  equal  opportunity  and  gain  their  rights  as  citizens.  As  an  educational 
foundation,  Carnegie  Corporation  has  chosen  to  make  a  number  of  grants 
for  the  distinctly  educational  needs  of  this  country’s  disadvantaged  citizens 
and,  in  particular,  for  experimental  projects  that  might  point  the  way  toward 
sound  educational  strategies  to  eliminate  poverty  and  discrimination. 
Grants  were  made  this  year  primarily  for  research  into  the  educational 
problems  experienced  by  minority  groups,  for  programs  to  assist  minority 
group  students  in  achieving  quality  higher  education  and  professional 
training,  and  for  projects  aimed  toward  making  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  more  appropriate  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  Inc.  $500,000 

The  Institute  for  Services  to  Education  received  a  second  major  support 
grant  this  year.  Since  its  founding  in  1966,  the  ISE  has  established  itself 
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as  a  clearinghouse  of  teaching  ideas  and  information  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  country’s  predominantly  Negro  colleges  and  universities.  Through 
specific  programs,  it  has  directly  helped  many  of  them  to  upgrade  their 
educational  offerings  and  obtain  funding.  Its  central  effort,  the  rhirteen- 
College  Curriculum  Program,  \vhich  now  involves  nineteen  institutions, 
has  brought  together  teachers  and  the  experienced  ISE  staff  to  design  and 
implement  new  freshman  and  sophomore  curricula. 


Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center,  Inc.  $300,000 

An  urban  affairs  research  and  publishing  program  undertaken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center  has  revealed  that,  while  com¬ 
mercial  publishers  are  putting  out  a  variety  of  books  for  children  on  black 
history  and  culture  and  on  urban  living,  almost  nothing  is  being  published 
to  help  teachers  and  supervisors  understand  the  issues  in  these  areas.  The 
program  received  further  support  this  year  to  develop  materials  addressed 
to  the  special  problems  of  teaching  urban-reared  children,  particularly 
blacks,  and  to  continue  to  plan  and  prepare  books  for  use  in  urban  schools. 


Smithsonian  Institution  $100,000 

The  Smithsonian  is  a  national  institution  which  is  experimenting  with  the 
sponsorship  of  local  affiliates  that  answer  community  and  neighborhood 
needs.  Its  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum,  located  in  the  large  urban 
area  of  Anacostia  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  attracted  the  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  community.  The  Museum’s 
staff,  together  with  neighborhood  residents,  has  created  numerous  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  illustrate  persons  and  events  in  Afro-American  history,  as  well  as 
more  immediate  concerns  ranging  from  the  history  of  jazz  to  the  problem 
of  rat  control.  A  grant  was  made  to  enable  further  analysis  of  urban  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  effect  on  the  neighborhood  and  to  make  the  resulting 
information  and  educational  materials  available  to  local  schools  and  to 
museums  and  educational  agencies  throughout  the  country. 


National  Indian  Training  and  Research  Center  $100,000 

A  group  of  prominent  American  Indians  established  the  National  Indian 
Training  and  Research  Center  in  1969  with  the  dual  goal  of  training 
indigenous  leadership  and  of  making  non-Indians  involved  in  Indian 
welfare  more  knowledgeable  about  tribal  cultures  and  attitudes.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  several  foundations  contributed  to  the 
Center’s  initial  support,  and  additional  funding  is  expected  through 
government  grants  and  contracts  for  training  personnel. 
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Dine,  Inc.  $75,500 

The  Rough  Rock  Navajo  Curriculum  Center,  which  is  run  by  the  Navajo 
organization,  Dine,  is  a  leader  in  the  development  of  materials  for  teaching 
tribal  history  and  culture  and  the  Navajo  and  English  languages  to  Navajo 
children.  The  Center’s  lesson  books  and  readers  are  used  and  evaluated  in 
Rough  Rock’s  Demonstration  School  and  are  distributed  to  other  Navajo 
schools.  Its  programs  and  materials  are  also  serving  as  models  for  other 
Indian  schools  that  wish  to  offer  tribal  history  and  culture  to  their  students. 
The  Corporation  made  a  grant  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
Center’s  work. 

Aspira,  Inc.  $233,800 

One  important  cause  for  the  marked  increase  of  Puerto  Ricans  from  New 
York  who  enter  college  has  been  the  work  of  Aspira,  which  counsels  high 
school  students  and  helps  many  apply  to  college  and  obtain  scholarships. 
The  demand  for  assistance  does  not  stop  there,  however,  and  this  year, 
with  Corporation  support,  Aspira  instituted  a  college  retention  program 
to  deal  with  the  special  academic,  hnancial,  and  social  problems  many 
Puerto  Ricans  encounter  in  college.  The  program  will  also  be  a  training 
ground  for  Puerto  Rican  counselors  who  may  eventually  staff  programs  at 
individual  colleges  that  admit  substantial  numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

Harvard  University  $144,000 

With  Corporation  backing  during  the  summer  of  1969,  two  recent  black 
graduates  of  Harvard  and  Princeton  Ehiiversities  organized  Afro-Americans 
for  Educational  Opportunity  to  train  college  students  from  minority  groups 
in  recruiting  and  counseling  techniques.  These  students  use  their  skills 
to  work  with  colleges  in  seeking  out  qualified  disadvantaged  students  from 
their  home  areas,  helping  them  gain  admission  to  college  and  providing 
followup  services.  This  current  Corporation  grant  is  supporting  AAEO’s 
first  two  years  of  operation,  during  which  it  is  expected  that  150  students 
at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Northeast  will  be  involved  in  these 
activities. 

Youth  Opportunities  Foundation  $100,000 

Renewed  scholarship  support  was  given  this  year  to  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Eoundation,  a  Los  Angeles  organization  that  helps  identify,  place,  and  find 
financial  aid  for  minority  group  students,  primarily  Mexican-Americans, 
who  are  qualified  to  go  to  college.  Since  1968,  the  year  of  the  first  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant,  615  students  have  received  scholarships  to  go  to  universities  in 
California  and  other  states  through  YOE.  Ninety-seven  additional  students 
have  received  work-study  funds. 
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University  of  Illinois  $65,000 

The  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  at  the  University  began  this  year 
to  increase  its  enrollment  of  minority  group  students  and  to  provide  them 
with  scholarships  and  programs  to  meet  their  needs.  This  grant  for  student 
support  and  special  services  is  one  of  several  made  by  the  Corporation  in 
recent  years  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  minority  students  at  the 
graduate  and  professional  school  levels.  The  Illinois  program  will  be  well 
documented,  and  its  experience  should  be  helpful  to  all  library  schools 
that  are  considering  similar  programs. 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  $382,500 

In  the  South,  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  there  is  only  one  Negro  lawyer  for 
every  37,000  black  citizens.  This  means  that  civil  rights  are  not  only 
inadequately  defended  but  the  Negro  communities  are  deprived  of  the 
crucial  leadership  traditionally  provided  by  lawyers  in  business  and  political 
life.  The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  is  sponsoring 
several  programs  that  are  trying  to  improve  the  situation.  The  Corporation 
contributed  again  to  scholarships  for  blacks  at  southern  state  university 
law  schools  and  for  the  first  time  to  a  postgraduate  experience  for  black 
lawyers  who  intend  to  practice  in  the  South.  The  newly  graduated  lawyers 
will  intern  for  a  year  in  the  Fund’s  headquarters  and  in  southern  law 
offices. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  $40,000 

Eight  New  York-based  foundations  have  been  supporting  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Community  Law  Offices  which  opened  in  East  Harlem  in 
1968.  The  CLO  not  only  provides  legal  assistance  where  none  existed 
previously,  but  it  enables  volunteer  lawyers,  whose  time  is  contributed  by 
the  more  than  fifty  cooperating  law  firms,  to  learn  first-hand  about  the 
problems  of  the  urban  poor.  In  the  first  year,  CLO  staff  and  volunteers 
handled  roughly  1,700  civil  and  200  criminal  matters,  and  increasingly  they 
have  undertaken  representation  of  community  groups  engaged  in  nonprofit 
activities  and  projects  aimed  at  correcting  abuses  in  housing,  consumer, 
narcotics,  and  unemployment  insurance  practices. 


The  City  University  of  New  York  $14,696 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  report  on  equality  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  identified  the  degree  of  control  a  Negro  child  feels  he  has  over  his 
destiny  as  one  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  his  educational 
achievement.  Psychologist  Marcia  Guttentag  is  using  this  grant  to  complete 
a  study  of  valid  measures  of  this  feeling  in  middle  school  children.  Her 
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research  will  contribute  significantly  to  knowledge  about  motivation  in 
learning,  and  the  results  will  be  utilized  in  a  large-scale  study  that  will 
test  the  effects  of  school  decentralization  on  children’s  achievement. 

East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  Inc.  $15,000 

Originally  a  preschool  and  day  care  center,  the  East  Harlem  Block  Nursery 
has  expanded  to  include  elementary  instruction  up  to  grade  four.  It  also 
offers  tutoring  for  public  and  parochial  school  children.  East  Harlem 
Block  Schools,  as  the  organization  is  now  called,  is  recognized  nationally  as 
having  truly  effective  parent  participation  in  organizational  and  curricular 
decision-making,  and  it  serves  as  a  model  and  training  ground  for  teachers 
and  administrators.  Although  some  of  its  programs  receive  government 
support,  it  must  still  raise  annual  and  long-term  support  from  private 
sources.  This  grant  is  supporting  additional  staff  to  systematize  the  fund¬ 
raising  efforts. 


Governmental  affairs 

With  the  greater  emphasis  on  federal  solutions  to  complex  national  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  last  decades,  state  governments  have  been  in  a  slow  decline,  and 
the  question  is  now  being  asked  whether  their  weakened  position  is  not 
placing  the  whole  federal  system  out  of  balance.  Today,  more  people  are 
recognizing  that  administration  from  the  federal  government  can  no  longer 
solve  all  problems  that  arise  at  the  local  level;  they  see  a  new  role  for  state 
governments  which,  because  of  their  constitutional  power  and  because 
they  set  the  ground  rules  for  local  governments,  can  provide  an  effective 
response  to  the  needs  of  citizens.  For  the  past  few  years,  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration’s  program  in  governmental  affairs  has  focused  on  increasing 
awareness  of  ways  in  which  state  governments  can  be  strengthened.  A  few 
grants  for  research  and  special  programs,  aimed  at  developing  under¬ 
standing  of  important  issues  at  the  federal  and  local  levels,  continue  to  be 
made  as  well. 

The  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures  $520,000 

One  of  the  more  influential  nonpartisan  organizations  involved  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  state  government  is  the  five-year-old  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures.  Working  primarily  through  state  citizens  commissions, 
the  CCSL  has  been  responsible  for  building  public  understanding  about  the 
role  of  the  legislatures  and  the  need  to  improve  their  ability  to  perform 
that  role.  Its  extensive  studies  of  state  systems  have  resulted  in  information 
and  evaluations  which  are  made  available  to  other  states  interested  in 
alternatives.  It  also  sponsors  seminars  for  legislative  leaders,  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  and  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  State  Legislators.  This  grant  includes  funds  for  the  seminar 
program  as  well  as  renewed  support  of  the  studies. 

National  Municipal  League  $85,600 

A  research  and  publication  project  on  state  constitutional  conventions  has 
been  conducted  since  1967  by  teams  of  scholars  at  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Brown  University.  This  project  received  renewed  support  to 
follow  three  additional  conventions  scheduled  in  the  next  two  years  and 
to  test  conclusions  from  the  earlier  research.  Through  examination  of  the 
techniques  of  delegate  selection,  advance  planning  for  change,  procedural 
rules,  and  presentation  of  the  results  to  the  electorate,  the  researchers  have 
gained  insights  into  the  process  that  they  hope  will  prove  useful  to  future 
convention  planners  and  participants  in  making  the  outcomes  more 
effective. 

Harvard  University  $5,650 

A  group  of  Harvard  faculty  members  with  expertise  in  education,  housing, 
health,  and  other  related  fields  met  throughout  the  year  to  discuss  the  role 
of  state  governments  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  poor.  In  a  working 
seminar  jointly  supported  by  Carnegie  Corporation  and  Urban  America, 
the  group  assessed  the  ways  in  tvhich  states,  particularly  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  affect  the  poor,  and  made  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

Regional  Plan  Association  $15,000 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  is  a  civic  organization  concerned  with 
developing  plans  and  making  recommendations  on  the  future  growth  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  encompassing  both  urban  and  suburban 
communities.  For  the  most  part,  regional  planning  efforts  have  not  included 
residents  of  black  and  Puerto  Rican  communities,  even  though  such  plans 
often  have  a  great  impact  on  their  communities.  With  this  grant,  the  RPA 
is  exploring  whether,  and  in  what  ways,  these  groups  might  be  more 
involved  in  regional  planning  issues. 

The  Brookings  Institution  $300,000 

Following  the  publication  of  Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1971  Budget 
in  April,  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  support  additional  studies  by 
Charles  Schultze  and  his  colleagues  into  the  issues  and  decisions  that  shape 
the  annual  federal  budget.  Fach  year  over  the  next  three  years,  Brookings 
will  publish  a  book  soon  after  the  annual  budget  has  been  presented  to 
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Congress,  describing— without  making  recommendations— the  policy  deci¬ 
sions  and  the  political  and  economic  considerations  reflected  in  that  budget, 
and  assessing  its  long-term  implications  and  the  trends  which  affect  it. 


Columbia  University  .1)124,000 

Since  1968,  British  and  American  civil  servants,  legislators,  .scholars,  and 
other  private  sector  representatives  have  been  meeting  in  parallel  study 
groups  to  consider  the  issues  of  independence  and  accountability  in  the 
complex  contract  relationships  between  federal  agencies  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  and  institutions.  A  book  will  be  published  soon  which 
incorporates  the  papers  prepared  lor  the  first  joint  meeting  of  these  British 
and  American  groups,  held  in  Ditchley  Park  in  England  in  March  1969. 
The  Corporation  renewed  support  this  year  for  continued  research,  meet¬ 
ings,  and  ^vriting  in  an  area  where  British  experience  may  contribute  new 
insights  helpful  to  American  policy-makers. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University  $8,925 

In  an  effort  to  increase  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  African  problems 
and  policies,  Johns  Hopkins  has  held  a  series  of  annual  meetings  bringing 
together  American  legislators  and  their  British  counterparts.  This  year, 
with  the  support  of  the  Corporation,  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Ariel 
Foundation  in  England,  the  meetings  were  expanded  to  include  participants 
from  the  fields  of  business  and  journalism. 


Organizational  support 

In  defining  program  priorities,  a  foundation  inevitably  makes  some  difficult 
choices,  and  Carnegie  Corporation  is  no  exception.  In  recent  decades,  the 
Corporation  has  tended  to  ride  out  grants  for  endowment  or  normal 
institutional  operating  support,  feeling  that  those  purposes,  though  worthy, 
would  not  result  in  the  most  effective  use  of  its  lunds.  0\er  the  years, 
however,  support  grants  have  been  made  to  a  handfid  of  organizations  that 
perform  crucial  functions,  either  in  an  area  in  which  the  Corporation  has 
an  active  program  or  in  a  field  it  wants  to  assist  but  cannot  reach  as  well 
through  a  grant  program  of  its  own. 


American  Association  for  Higher  Education  $40,000 

Unlike  most  other  organizations  of  higher  education,  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Higher  Education,  one  of  the  original  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  has  traditionally  fostered  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  shared  responsibility  among  administrators,  facidty,  trustees. 
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and  students,  all  of  whom  are  represented  in  its  membership.  In  1969,  it 
became  a  separate  organization  in  order  to  preserve  this  attribute,  and  the 
Corporation  joined  other  foundations  in  providing  support  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  its  valuable  meetings  and  publications  while  establishing 
itself  on  an  independent  footing. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc,  $300,000 

Since  1934,  the  Council  has  received  financial  support  from  the  Corporation 
because  of  the  unique  and  valuable  role  it  plays  in  nonpartisan  analysis 
of  American  foreign  policy  issues.  It  brings  together  scholars,  men  of  affairs, 
and  government  officials  for  study  and  discussion  of  topics  ranging  from 
the  developing  countries  to  environmental  control  and  from  East-West 
relations  to  the  influence  of  the  press  on  American  foreign  policy.  Publica¬ 
tions  reporting  its  research  and  discussions  have  been  important  resources 
for  concerned  individuals  in  and  out  of  government.  This  four-year  grant 
is  helping  the  Council  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  the  United  States  abroad  in  the  1970’s. 

New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Inc.  $200,000 

The  national  Urban  Coalition  and  its  counterparts  in  cities  across  the 
country  were  organized  in  the  belief  that  the  resources  of  businesses,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  religious  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  private  citizens 
must  be  rallied  to  face,  alongside  the  government,  the  numerous  problems 
of  urban  centers.  In  part  because  of  the  Corporation’s  New  York  location 
and  in  part  because  of  its  concern  with  urban  affairs,  it  has  for  several 
years  supported  the  work  of  the  New  York  Coalition. 

The  Foundation  Center  $185,000 

The  Foundation  Center  was  established  in  1956  at  the  initiative  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  to  serve  foundations  and  the  public  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  about  foundations.  Its  operations  include  preparation  of  The 
Foundation  Directory,  the  basic  reference  book  for  the  field,  and  libraries 
of  materials  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  six  regional  repositories. 
The  Corporation  and  several  other  foundations  made  grants  this  year  to 
continue  the  Center’s  services. 

Social  Science  Research  Council  $900,000 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  (SSRC)  is  the  major  national  organi¬ 
zation  charged  with  planning,  encouraging,  and  channeling  support  for 
scholarly  work  in  the  social  sciences— work  which  receives  relatively  little 
funding  from  government  or  industry.  Since  1926,  Carnegie  Corporation  has 
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joined  with  other  foundations  in  providing  funds  for  fellowships  and  the 
central  administration  of  the  organization.  The  Council  is  now  expanding  its 
program  to  include  projects  concerning  ecological  research,  social  aspects 
of  law,  and  ways  to  evaluate  large-scale  social  programs;  and  it  is  exploring 
new  sources  of  support. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  $100,000 

The  SSRC’s  counterpart  in  the  humanities,  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  has  also  been  a  long-term  recipient  of  Corporation 
support.  In  1969,  the  ACLS  mounted  a  highly  successful  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Capital  Development  Program.  Although  the  Corporation  does  not 
normally  make  grants  for  endowment  purposes,  it  permitted  part  of  its 
last  support  grant  to  be  prepaid  as  endowment;  in  addition,  it  made  a 
“capstone”  contribution  this  year  because  the  steps  taken  by  ACLS  will 
probably  eliminate  the  need  for  further  administrative  support  grants. 


Other  grants 

The  inevitable  “other”  category  contains  primarily  those  grants  which  are 
tangential  to  current  programs  or  which  provide  for  completion  of  projects 
started  under  earlier  grants  in  areas  in  which  the  Corporation  is  no  longer 
active.  A  few  are  in  fields  such  as  education  writing,  in  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  makes  one  or  two  grants  a  year,  although  the  foundation  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  program  in  that  area.  In  most  cases,  these 
grants  support  projects  which  demonstrate  that  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  funding  can  make  a  big  difference. 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  $150,000 

Three  sources  of  higher  education  news  are  put  out  by  Editorial  Projects 
for  Education:  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  its  weekly  newspaper; 
the  Moonshooter  Reports,  a  supplement  for  alumni  magazines;  and  the 
EPE  1 5-Minute  Report  for  College  and  University  Trustees.  Each  of  these 
was  developed  with  initial  Corporation  support  or  underwriting,  and  their 
success  has  demonstrated  the  demand  for  short,  well-written  reporting  on 
higher  education.  Under  this  grant,  EPE  is  expanding  to  handle  the 
numerous  requests  for  its  information  services  and  reporting;  it  is  also 
exploring  other  educational  areas  in  need  of  news  coverage  to  see  how  its 
experience  might  be  used  to  advantage. 

National  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  Writing  $30,000 
The  Council  was  organized  to  strengthen  journalistic  writing  on  educa¬ 
tional  issues  through  fellowships,  seminars,  and  other  special  programs,  and 
it  represents  another  means  of  improving  public  understanding  of  educa- 
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tional  issues.  The  Corporation  has  contributed  to  a  writing  competition 
and  also  to  the  travel  awards  program  which  enables  promising  writers  to 
study  educational  programs  and  problems  around  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Children’s  Museum  $100,000 

For  many  years,  the  Children’s  Museum  has  worked  with  schools  in  the 
Boston  area  to  develop  materials  in  the  sciences  and  in  social  studies,  and 
it  is  becoming  well  known  as  a  resource  center  for  teachers  and  curriculum 
supervisors  across  the  country.  The  Museum’s  kits,  which  are  loaned  to 
schools,  and  its  exhibits,  emphasize  the  observation  and  handling  of  real 
objects.  Staff  time  is  freed  by  a  Corporation  grant  for  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  materials,  with  a  view  toward  increasing  the  Museum’s 
national  role. 

Far  West  Laboratory 

for  Educational  Research  and  Development  $94,000 

David  Straus,  in  association  with  the  Far  West  Laboratory,  is  developing 
courses  in  creative  problem-solving  at  several  age  levels.  Based  on  games, 
role  playing,  puzzles,  and  other  techniques,  these  courses  are  being  tested 
by  the  school  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
by  schools  in  the  Berkeley  area.  The  project  aims  to  establish  appropriate 
methods  and  educational  levels  for  teaching  productive  thinking  in  solving 
academic  and  real-life  problems. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  $15,000 

Two  Corporation  grants  were  made  this  year  for  meetings  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  new  national  volunteer  organization  that  would 
raise  local  funds  and  support  creative  programming  on  educational  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Mrs.  William  Schuman,  head  of  Friends  of  Channel  13,  and 
leading  volunteers  from  other  educational  stations  across  the  country,  met 
in  November  to  discuss  the  potential  of  such  an  organization.  A  second 
meeting  in  early  May  enabled  an  expanded  group  to  make  concrete  plans 
for  the  formation  of  the  National  Friends  of  Public  Broadcasting. 

Northwestern  University  $15,000 

In  1962,  the  Corporation  made  a  major  grant  for  a  cross-cultural  study  of 
ethnocentrism  in  pre-modern  communities.  The  researchers,  headed  by 
Donald  Campbell  and  Robert  LeVine,  have  gathered  data  on  several 
societies  which  have  not  undergone  the  homogenizing  influences  of  mod- 
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ernization  and  nationalism,  in  order  to  explore  why  groups  vary  in  the 
intensity  and  forms  of  their  hostility  toAvard  other  groups.  This  grant 
permitted  the  workup  and  analysis  of  the  data  to  complete  the  study. 

The  Commonwealth 

Under  its  charter,  the  Corporation  is  dedicated  primarily  to  “the  advance¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge’’  in  the  United  States.  The  founder 
made  special  provision,  however,  for  grants  for  similar  purposes  in  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  by  a  separate  gift  representing  7.4  percent  of  the 
basic  endowment.  For  the  past  feAV  years,  most  of  the  CommonAvealth  funds 
have  been  devoted  to  projects  in  teacher  training,  curriculum  reform,  and 
educational  research  at  universities  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  In  each 
case,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  strengthening  the  capacity  of  tlie  institution 
to  be  an  agent  of  educational  change  in  the  country  or  area  it  serAes.  Other 
giants  to  this  end  have  established  links  among  African  educators  or  sup¬ 
ported  special  felloAvships  and  travel  opportunities  for  them.  This  year,  the 
program  of  university  support  included  grants  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
Hong  Kong. 

The  University  of  the  South  Pacific  $149,000 

The  University  of  the  South  Pacific,  Avhich  first  opened  its  doors  in 
1968,  is  located  in  Suva,  the  capital  of  Fiji.  A  truly  regional  institution, 
it  serves  not  only  the  half-million  people  of  that  country  but  reaches 
out  to  a  population  of  half  a  million  more  scattered  oAer  as  many  square 
miles  of  ocean  on  the  Cook  Islands,  the  Gilbert  and  Fllice  Islands,  the  NeAv 
Hebrides,  the  British  Solomon  Islands,  T  onga,  and  Western  Samoa.  Its 
teaching  and  research  are  carefully  geared  to  the  developmental  require¬ 
ments  of  its  far-flung  constituency,  and  Avith  this  in  mind,  the  University’s 
School  of  Education  has  been  given  special  prominence.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  grant  Avill  enable  the  School  to  place  faculty  members  in  the  six 
outlying  island  areas  to  give  in-service  and  adult  education  courses  and 
provide  ties  with  the  University. 

The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  $61,000 

The  creation  of  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  in  1963,  with 
Chinese  as  the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  introduced  a  neAV  dimen¬ 
sion  in  the  education  in  that  colony.  Strongly  committed  to  the  study  and 
transmission  of  the  Chinese  cultural  heritage,  the  University  is  concerned, 
too,  with  reconciling  this  heritage  Avith  the  intellectual  and  scientific 
contributions  of  the  West.  Pre-university  education  in  Hong  Kong  is 
characterized  by  a  dual  track  system  of  Chinese-  and  English-medium 
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schools,  which  results  in  imbalances  in  the  preparation  and  future  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  students.  The  University,  through  its  School  of 
Education,  is  using  a  Corporation  giant  for  a  study  of  Hong  Kong’s  sec¬ 
ondary  school  curricula.  From  this  should  emerge  recommendations  which 
will  provide  policy  guidance  to  those  planning  reform. 

University  of  Ghana  $200,000 

A  Language  Centre  was  established  this  year  at  the  University  of  Ghana 
with  three-year  support  from  the  Corporation.  The  Centre  will  conduct 
studies  of  the  language  difficulties  of  University  students  and  develop 
teaching  materials  relating  to  English  and  Ghanaian  languages  for  use  both 
at  the  University  and  in  the  country’s  school  system.  As  in  most  African 
countries,  secondary  school  and  university  work  is  conducted  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  former  European  power,  although  children  usually  enter 
school  speaking  only  the  vernacular  of  their  own  locale.  The  Centre’s  goal 
is  to  provide  guidance  to  policy-makers  and  practical  help  to  teachers 
to  ease  problems  caused  by  language  difficulties  at  all  levels  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  University  of  Nairobi  $189,000 

A  joint  program  of  research  on  child  development  and  training  of  Kenyan 
students  is  being  conducted  under  grants  to  The  University  of  Nairobi 
and  Harvard  University  (see  page  43).  Anthropologists  and  students  are 
gathering  information  about  the  cognitive  and  physical  growth  of  children 
at  fourteen  held  research  sites  representing  seven  different  cultures  and 
varying  stages  of  modernization.  Findings  from  the  research  will  be  used 
in  teaching  and  planning  for  education  and  health  in  Kenya. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  $265,000 

Through  the  former  Afro-Anglo-American  Program  in  Teacher  Education, 
the  Corporation  has  for  over  ten  years  provided  fellowship  funds  to  enable 
African  educators  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees  at  Teachers  College. 
Graduates  of  this  program  now  hold  senior  positions  in  a  number  of  uni¬ 
versities,  ministries  of  education,  and  teacher-training  colleges  in  Africa. 
This  grant  will  provide  fellowships  for  at  least  ten  more  students  who  will 
be  nominated  by  member  institutions  of  the  AAA  Program’s  successor 
organization,  the  Association  for  Teacher  Education  in  Africa. 

The  African-American  Institute  $60,000 

Renewed  support  was  given  this  year  for  the  African-American  Institute’s 
travel  grant  program  for  university  scholars  and  administrators  and  govern¬ 
ment  education  officers  of  Commonwealth  countries  in  Africa.  The  recipi¬ 
ents  spend  one  to  three  months  of  observational  travel  in  North  America. 
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The  University  of  Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  |32,280 

Like  The  University  of  the  South  Pacific,  The  University  of  Botswana, 
Lesotho  and  Swaziland,  in  Lesotho,  Southern  Africa,  serves  countries  that 
are  geographically  far  apart;  it,  too,  must  make  special  efforts  to  bring  its 
services  to  the  outlying  areas.  In  1967  and  again  this  year,  the  Corporation 
appropriated  funds  to  enable  its  School  of  Education  in  Lesotho  to  post 
representatives  in  Botswana  and  Swaziland  to  plan  and  conduct  in-service 
courses  and  establish  local  centers  of  educational  information  and  materials. 

Education  and  World  Affairs  $30,000 

The  biggest  single  barrier  to  the  appointment  of  qualified  Americans  to 
teaching  positions  in  universities  in  developing  countries  is  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  salaries,  largely  to  cover  financial  commitments  at  home. 
For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the  Corporation  provided  “topping  up 
funds’’  to  Education  and  World  Affairs  (now  incorporated  into  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  for  Educational  Development)  in  order  to  facilitate  such 
appointments  in  the  field  of  education  in  Africa. 

The  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  $10,150 

In  1967,  an  American,  Donald  Schutte,  was  appointed  to  develop  a  Corpo¬ 
ration-supported  program  of  teaching  in  educational  administration  at 
the  Institute  of  Education  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  During  the  three-year  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  also  served  the  Institute  as  Organizing  Tutor  and  Secretary,  and 
now  he  heads  the  Department  of  Curriculum  Development.  This  grant 
enabled  the  University  to  extend  his  stay  another  year. 

Institute  of  International  Education  $13,000 

As  a  means  of  improving  the  teaching  of  African  civilization  to  high  school 
students  in  this  country,  the  Institute  of  International  Education  took  a 
group  of  social  studies  teachers,  mainly  from  the  New  York  area,  to  East 
Africa  last  summer  for  a  six-week  seminar  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Kenya  Institute  of  Education.  The  Corporation  made  a  grant 
to  enable  fifty  Kenya  teachers  to  participate  in  the  seminar  with  their 
American  counterparts. 

American  Council  on  Education  $4,750 

A  number  of  the  Corporation’s  grants  to  institutes  of  education  in  East 
Africa  have  included  support  for  the  adaption  of  audio-visual  aids  and 
instructional  materials  to  African  conditions.  This  grant  enabled  the 
Regional  Council  for  Education  in  East  Africa,  which  draws  its  members 
from  the  university  institutes  and  departments  of  education  in  the  region, 
to  bring  together  key  people  in  the  field  of  “educational  technology’’  to 
take  stock  of  their  work  and  assess  future  directions. 
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The  African-American  Institute  $9,400 

An  experienced  educator,  Elijah  Soladoye,  is  undertaking  research  on  the 
conflicts  that  arise  in  secondary  schools  in  Nigeria  because  of  the  admixture 
of  traditional  Nigerian  and  Western  industrial  cultures.  The  African- 
American  Institute,  which  supported  Mr.  Soladoye’s  work  at  Harvard’s 
Graduate  School  of  Education  with  a  previous  Corporation  grant,  received 
additional  funding  to  make  possible  this  timely  research. 

Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  $7,500 

Commonwealth  universities,  though  scattered  over  the  map  from  East  Asia 
to  West  Africa,  have  much  in  common  in  their  origins,  developmental 
problems,  and  sources  of  external  academic  and  financial  assistance.  Their 
vice  chancellors  have  met  together  with  representatives  of  aid  agencies  on 
an  almost  annual  basis  since  1955  to  exchange  ideas  and  information.  In 
September  for  the  first  time,  the  group  met  in  Canada  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  supplemented  Canadian  funds  for  local  expenses  of  the  meeting. 

The  Commonwealth  Foundation  $15,000 

Twenty-one  Commonwealth  countries  joined  together  in  1961  to  set  up 
The  Commonwealth  Eoundation  for  the  purpose  of  “increasing  interchange 
between  Commonwealth  organizations  in  professional  fields.’’  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  contributed  to  its  Andrew  Cohen  fellowships,  which  will  enable 
young  civil  servants  from  African  Commonwealth  countries  to  visit  other 
African  countries  and  learn  how  they  are  solving  problems  similar  to  those 
encountered  at  home. 

The  University  of  Zambia  $14,700 

Particularly  in  history,  school  curricula  in  Africa  have  continued  to  be 
dominated  by  European  materials  and  subject  matter  at  the  expense  of 
African.  Whth  this  giant,  the  Institute  of  Education  at  The  University  of 
Zambia  and  the  Zambia  Ministry  of  Education,  with  assistance  from  the 
East  African  Regional  Council  for  Education,  conducted  a  nine-day  work¬ 
shop  for  secondary  school  teachers  from  Zambia  and  educators  from  other 
East  African  countries  on  the  teaching  of  Central  and  East  African  history. 

United  Nations  $15,000 

A  World  Youth  Assembly  was  held  at  the  United  Nations  last  July  as  part 
of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration.  Several  foundations  were  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Assembly,  which  brought  more  than 
600  delegates  to  New  York  from  all  over  the  world.  Carnegie  Corporation 
made  a  grant  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  representatives  of  Common¬ 
wealth  countries. 
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At  the  March  meeting,  the  trustees  voted  to  amend  the  Corporation’s 
constitution  in  order  to  expand  the  board’s  membership  to  seventeen. 
Since  there  was  one  vacancy  on  the  board,  this  permitted  the  election  of 
three  new  trustees  at  that  meeting:  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Francis  Keppel, 
and  Franklin  A.  Thomas.  Mrs.  Gordan  is  an  alumna  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  she  earned  the  master’s  degree  from  Radcliffe  College.  She  is  active  on 
the  boards  of  several  nonprofit  organizations,  among  them  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  Renaissance  Society,  the  Brearley  School,  and  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Mr.  Keppel,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Learning  Corporation, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Carnegie  Corporation’s  president 
from  1923  to  1941.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University,  where  he 
has  served  as  assistant  dean  of  the  College,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  and  as  an  overseer.  Mr.  Keppel  has  also  been  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  is  the  author  of  The  Necessary  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  American  Education. 

Mr.  Thomas,  a  lawyer  with  degrees  from  Columbia  University,  is 
president  and  executive  director  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration 
Corporation  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition  and  is  on  the  boards 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  Police  Athletic  League.  Previously,  he  has 
been  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and 
deputy  police  commissioner  for  legal  affairs  in  New  York  City. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  November,  Caryl  P. 
Haskins  and  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Miller  were  reelected  to  serve  as  trustees 
for  five-year  terms  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1974. 
Frederick  Sheffield  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board. 

Fredrick  M.  Eaton,  a  trustee  since  1961,  requested  that  he  not  be  re¬ 
elected  when  his  term  expired  in  November.  The  board  reluctantly 
respected  his  wishes  and  noted  with  appreciation  his  valuable  service  as 
a  trustee.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  during  all 
of  his  years  on  the  board  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for 
more  than  three  years. 

In  August,  David  Z.  Robinson  became  vice  president  of  the  Corporation, 
filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Lloyd  N.  Morrisett  who  became  president  of  the 
Markle  Foundation  the  previous  September.  A  native  of  Canada,  Mr. 
Robinson  received  the  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  chemistry  and 
physics  from  Harvard  University.  He  comes  to  the  Corporation  from  New 
York  University,  where  he  was  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  for 
three  years.  Before  that  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  President’s  science  ad¬ 
viser  in  Washington,  where  he  dealt  with  issues  of  science  and  public 
policy.  He  was  also  assistant  director  of  research  at  Baird-Atomic,  Inc. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  fellow  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America  and  was  its 
national  lecturer  in  1960-61. 

Richard  H.  Sullivan  joined  the  staff  in  March  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  after  serving  as  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
He  received  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  Harvard  University  and 
honorary  degrees  from  ten  institutions.  In  earlier  years,  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
assistant  dean  at  Harvard,  assistant  director  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board,  executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service,  and  president  of  Reed  College  for  ten  years. 

Caroline  Hightower  left  the  Corporation  after  a  year  of  service  to  return 
to  free-lance  editing  and  design.  Succeeding  her  as  executive  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  Corporation’s  dissemination  programs  and  press  relations 
is  Avery  Russell.  Miss  Russell,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  most  recently  been  editor  for  the  Southeast  Asia  Development 
Advisory  Group  of  The  Asia  Society,  and  held  a  variety  of  editing  and 
writing  positions  before  that. 

Another  executive  assistant,  James  M.  Dyer,  was  also  appointed  to  the 
staff  in  August.  Mr.  Dyer  received  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  Harvard  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University’s  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  He  has  held  teaching  and  administrative  positions  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  the  National  and  Westchester  Urban  Leagues, 
and  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  Mr.  Dyer  is  a  member  of 
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Black  Analysis,  Inc.,  and  is  on  the  board  of  the  Association  of  Black 
Collegians. 

Sara  Lawrence,  formerly  a  staff  assistant,  was  married  in  June  to  Dean 
Engelhardt,  an  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  Storrs.  Mrs.  Engelhardt,  who  had  worked  in  an  administrative 
and  editorial  capacity  at  the  Corporation  since  1966,  continued  on  a  part- 
time  basis  until  September  when  she  became  administrative  assistant  at  the 
Haskins  Laboratories  in  New  Haven. 

Gloria  Yannantuono,  who  had  been  an  associate  of  Mr.  Robinson  at 
New  York  University,  came  to  the  Corporation  as  an  administrative  assistant 
in  August.  Miss  Yannantuono  worked  previously  as  an  editorial  assistant 
on  the  NYU  Law  School’s  Amiual  Survey  of  American  Law  and  as  an 
executive  secretary  at  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

A  new  staff  assistant,  Rochelle  Beck,  was  appointed  in  September.  A  1968 
graduate  of  Brooklyn  College,  she  has  been  with  the  Corporation  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  working  in  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  consisted  throughout  the  year  of  David  A. 
Shepard,  chairman;  Amyas  Ames,  Harding  E.  Bancroft,  Louis  W.  Cabot, 
Mr.  Haskins,  Alan  Pifer,  and  Mr.  Sheffield. 

The  finance  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  consisted  of  Mr.  Ames, 
chairman;  Mr.  Eaton,  Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre,  Mr.  Sheffield,  and  Walter 
Wriston.  Upon  the  termination  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  trusteeship,  Mr.  Shepard  was 
elected  to  the  committee  on  November  18  to  serve  through  the  annual 
meeting  in  1970. 

The  board  of  trustees  held  meetings  on  November  18,  1969,  and  January 
15,  March  19,  and  May  21,  1970. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  October  15  and  December  17,  1969, 
and  April  15,  June  10,  and  September  16,  1970. 

The  finance  committee  met  on  December  15,  1969,  and  March  16,  June  23, 
and  September  21,  1970. 
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Books  resulting 
from  grants 


Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  itself  publish  the  findings  of  studies  that 
it  has  supported.  Each  year,  however,  a  number  of  interesting  books 
reporting  the  results  of  projects,  financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Corporation 
grants,  is  published  by  commercial  and  university  presses  and  by  research 
organizations.  This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  titles. 


Various  studies  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  were  completed  during  the  year  and  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  The  Commission  receives  its  major  support  from  Carnegie 
Corporation  grants  to  The  Carnegie  Eoundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

From  Backwater  to  Mainstream;  A  Profile  of  Catholic  Higher  Education 

by  Andrew  M.  Greeley 

Colleges  of  the  Forgotten  Americans:  A  Profile  of  State  Colleges 
and  Regional  Universities 

by  E.  Alden  Dunham 

Academic  Degree  Structures:  Innovative  Approaches— Principles  of 
Reform  in  Degree  Structures  in  the  United  States 

by  Stephen  H.  Spurr 

State  Officials  and  Higher  Education:  A  Survey  of  the  Opinions  and 
Expectations  of  Policy  Makers  in  Nine  States 

by  Heinz  Eulau  and  Harold  Qiiinley 
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Change  in  Educational  Policy:  Self-Studies  in  Selected  Colleges 
and  Universities 

by  Dwight  R.  Ladd 

Recent  Alumni  and  Higher  Education:  A  Survey  of  College  Graduates 

by  Joe  L.  Spaeth  and  Andrew  M.  Greeley 

Graduate  and  Professional  Education,  1980:  A  Survey  of  Institutional  Plans 

by  Lewis  B.  Mayhew 

The  American  College  and  American  Culture:  Socialization  as  a 
Function  of  Higher  Education 

by  Oscar  Handlin  and  Mary  F.  Handlin 


In  addition,  the  Commission  issued  two  special  reports  and  recommen¬ 
dations; 

A  Chance  to  Learn:  An  Action  Agenda  for  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Education 

The  Open-Door  College:  Policies  for  Community  Colleges 


Other  grants  in  the  field  of  higher  education  resulted  in  the  following 
publications: 

Human  Resources  and  Higher  Education 

by  John  K.  Folger,  Helen  S.  As  tin  ^  and  Alan  E.  Bayer 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation) 

The  Distinctive  College:  Antioch,  Reed,  and  Swarthmore 

by  Burton  R.  Clark  (Aldine  Publishing  Company) 


Several  books  with  implications  for  policy-making  in  the  schools  also 
appeared: 

Politics  in  the  Schools:  A  Crisis  in  Self-Government 

by  Robert  Bendiner  (Harper  &  Row,  Publishers) 

Schools  Can  Change 

by  Cynthia  Parsons  (Sterling  Institute  Press) 

Whitetown  U.S.A. 

by  Peter  Binzen  (Random  House) 
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In  the  area  of  national  affairs,  there  were  additional  books: 

Thirty  Years  of  State  Constitiition-Making:  1938-68 

by  Albert  L.  Sturm  (National  Municipal  League) 

The  States  and  the  Urban  Crisis 

edited  by  Alan  K.  Campbell  (Prentice-Hall) 

Minority  Party  Leadership  in  Congress 

by  Charles  O.  Jones  (Little,  Broion  and  Company) 

The  Politics  of  Finance:  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

by  John  F.  Manley  (Little,  Broiun  and  Company) 


Although  the  Corporation  is  no  longer  active  in  the  area  of  international 
affairs,  books  residting  from  earlier  grants  continue  to  be  published: 

Soviet  Public  International  Law 

by  Kazimierz  Grzybowski  (A.  W.  Sijthoff) 

Family  and  Kinship  in  Chinese  Society 

edited  by  Maurice  Freedman  (Harper  ir  Roiv,  Publishers) 


Other  books  that  do  not  fall  into  the  above  categories  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers: 

My  Several  Lives:  Memoirs  of  a  Social  Inventor 

by  James  B.  Conant  (Harper  ir  Row,  Publishers) 

The  Emergence  of  Man 

by  John  E.  Pfeiffer  (Harper  &  Row,  Publishers) 

Nisei:  The  Quiet  Americans 

by  Bill  Hosokawa  (William  Morrow  and  Company) 

Motivating  Economic  Achievement 

by  David  C.  McClelland  and  David  G.  Winter  (Idle  Free  Press) 

American  Beliefs  and  Attitudes  About  Intelligence 

by  Orville  G.  Brim,  David  C.  Glass,  John  Neulinger,  and  Ira  Firestone 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation) 

Philosophers  and  Kings:  Studies  in  Leadership 

edited  by  Dankwart  A.  Rustoiu  (George  Braziller) 
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Statements  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  and  liabilities  on  September  30,  1970, 
its  income,  expenses,  and  appropriations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date, 
and  the  securities  held  at  year-end  with  their  book  and  market  values, 
appear  on  pages  74  through  98.  These  statements  have  been  audited  and 
certihed  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &:  Co.  whose  opinion  appears  on 
page  73. 

The  following  comments  highlight  and  supplement  the  information 
disclosed  in  the  financial  statements. 

Investment  assets  and  security  transactions 

On  September  30,  1970,  the  book  value  of  the  Corporation’s  capital  fund 
was  $241.3  million,  consisting  of  the  original  endowment  of  $135.3  million 
plus  accumulated  net  realized  gains  of  $106.0  million.  Valuing  the  securities 
at  market  prices  on  September  30,  1970,  augments  capital  by  $28.9  million 
of  unrealized  gains,  making  a  total  of  $270.2  million.  This  $270.2  million 
is  an  increase  of  99.7  percent  in  the  original  endowment. 

Until  this  year,  capital  gains  on  security  transactions  were  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  legal  counsel,  available  for  appropriation.  But  now,  owing  to 
a  recent  amendment  to  the  1911  act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in¬ 
corporating  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  a  philanthropic  founda¬ 
tion,  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  State  Not-for- 
Profit  Corporation  Law,  the  Corporation  is  empowered  to  treat  as  income 
and  to  spend  for  authorized  purposes  capital  gains  realized  on  the  sale  of 
investment  assets.  As  reflected  in  the  financial  statements,  $830,045  of 
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previously  realized  capital  gains  were  allocated  to  income  and  devoted  to 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  market  value  of  all  investments  on  September  30,  1970,  was  $282.5 
million,  down  from  $301.1  million  the  year  before.  (The  value  of  all  invest¬ 
ments  exceeds  the  value  of  capital  funds  by  more  than  $12  million  because 
the  major  part  of  the  liabilities  structure— principally  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  but  not  yet  paid  to  recipients— is  invested  in  short-term,  income- 
producing  assets.) 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  the  investment  portfolio  on 
September  30,  1970,  together  with  realized  profits  and  losses  on  securities 
transactions  during  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 


The  investmetit  portfolio  on  September  30,  1970 


Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Gain 
(Loss)  on 
securities 
during 
the  year 

U.S.  Government  and 
Agency  obligations 

$1,496,250 

$1,475,000 

0.5% 

($1,250) 

Mortgages 

11,167,906 

8,940,861 

3.2 

19,392 

Convertible 

corporate  bonds 

10,126,996 

8,485,750 

3.0 

(1,769,885) 

Other  corporate 
bonds  and  notes 

116,968,977 

91,087,312 

32.2 

(2,960,079) 

Convertible 

preferred  stocks 

5,967,721 

4,239,563 

1.5 

_ 

Other  preferred  stocks 

— 

— 

— 

(136,868) 

Common  stocks 

107,825,537 

168,272,832 

59.6 

5,696,906 

$253,553,387 

$282,501,318 

100.0% 

$848,216 

The  Corporation’s  investment  advisor,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  was  given  increased  discretion  in  managing  invest¬ 
ment  assets  early  in  1970.  At  its  meeting  of  March  19,  1970,  the  trustees 
amended  the  Corporation’s  constitution  to  direct  the  finance  committee  of 
the  trustees  to  establish  investment  policies  and  standards  and  to  enable 
investment  counsel  selected  by  that  committee  to  authorize  purchases  and 
sales  of  securities  in  accordance  with  such  investment  policy  and  standards. 

The  standards  now  in  force  require  some  diversification  of  investment 
assets  among  different  industry  gToups.  Further,  they  impose  limits  on 
holdings  in  new  and  unseasoned  companies  and  in  common  stocks  which 
are  not  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  standards  also  establish 
rather  broad  limitations  on  portfolio  turnover  and  set  bounds  on  the  con¬ 
centration  of  holdings  in  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  a  single  business 
firm  or  other  instrumentality. 
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The  single  investment  policy  of  the  Corporation  is  “to  maximize  long- 
range  total  return,  consisting  of  realized  and  unrealized  capital  appreciation 
as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income.” 

The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  securities  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1970,  \vas 
$13,420,143,  down  slightly  from  $13,610,535  the  previous  year.  Security 
income  represented  a  yield  of  5.29  percent  on  book  value  (cost),  or  a  yield 
of  4.75  percent  on  market  value.  Security  income  tvas  supplemented  by 
other  income  of  $239,809  ^vhich  consisted  principally  of  (1)  a  payment  of 
$198,373  from  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
to  repay  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  in  earlier  years  and  (2)  dividends 
of  $29,450  on  annuity  policies  which  the  Corporation  purchased  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  alloAvames  for  retired  jjrofessors  jjiovided  by  the  Foundation. 

Appropriations,  payments,  exj)enditures 

For  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  programs,  a  total  of  $13,807,771 
was  approjniated  in  the  fiscal  year  1970.  A  complete  list  of  appropriations 
and  payments  is  shown  on  pages  85  through  98. 

Any  balance  remaining  after  a  j^roject  has  been  completed  is  normally 
returned  to  the  Corporation.  These  refunds  and  any  previous  commitmetits 
written  off  during  the  year  are  added  to  income  available  for  appropriations 
and  are  listed  as  adjustments  of  appropriations  on  page  98.  For  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1970,  these  refunds  and  tvriteoffs  provided  $275,372, 
so  that  net  appropriations  amounted  to  $13,532,399. 

Payments  on  grants  were  $12,544,754  in  hscal  1970.  Administrative 
expenditures,  shown  in  detail  on  page  84,  were  $1,344,607,  up  from  $1,245,604 
in  hscal  1969. 


Ten  year  summary  of  financial  highlights 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Income 
net  of 
investment  fee 

Administrative 

exp)enditiires 

Appropriations 
net  of  refunds 
and  writeoffs 

Market  value  of 
investment  assets  on 
September  30 

1961 

$10,883,599 

$752,408 

$9,525,617 

$285,617,776 

62 

11,265,057 

756,088 

10,372,957 

266,173,485 

63 

11,687,966 

758,809 

11,074,126 

302,129,648 

64 

12,197,538 

768,722 

11,244,564 

331,177,501 

65 

12,773,370 

792,290 

11,561,423 

342,337,249 

66 

13,350,708 

795,282 

13,252,975 

287,928,000 

67 

13,201,767 

945,955 

13,528,366 

334,651,644 

68 

13,297,300 

1,287,642 

11,882,193 

333,695,571 

69 

13,714,311 

1,245,604 

11,455,863 

301,113,677 

1970 

13,563,366 

1,344,607 

13,532,399 

282,501,318 
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The  Tax  Reform  Act 

The  extensive  tax  bill  enacted  by  Congress  late  in  1969  subjects  private 
foundations  to  many  new  and  complex  requirements  and  restrictions. 
Among  them  are  limitations  on  permissible  activities,  expenditures,  and 
investments,  mandatory  payout  requirements  reaching  6  percent  of  asset 
value  by  1975,  and  detailed  reporting  recpiirements.  The  Act  also  imposes 
an  annual  4  percent  excise  tax  on  net  investment  income. 

In  general,  the  law  took  effect  on  January  1,  1970,  but  many  of  its 
provisions  become  operative  for  individual  foundations  only  with  their  fiscal 
years  beginning  in  1970.  Since  Carnegie  Corporation’s  fiscal  year  starts 
October  1,  it  will  be  liable  for  the  new  tax  and  subject  to  certain  other 
features  of  the  law,  beginning  with  its  1970-71  fiscal  year. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  of  September  30,  1970  and  the  related  statement  of  changes  in  fund 
balances  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes 
in  fund  balances  present  fairly  the  hnancial  position  of  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  at  September  30,  1970  and  the  changes  in  its  resources  for 
the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples,  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
supplementary  data  presented  in  Schedides  1-3  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  auditing  procedures  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  stated  fairly  in  all  mate¬ 
rial  respects  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  basic  hnancial  state¬ 
ments  taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  8c  Co. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
October  26,  1970 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exliibit  A 
Balance  sheet 
September  30,  1970 


Assets 


Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit 

$230,039 

Investments,  at  amortized  cost  (market 
value  1282,501,318) 

U.S.  Government  and  Agency  obligations 

$1,496,250 

Mortgages 

11,167,906 

Convertible  corporate  bonds 

10,126,996 

Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

116,968,977 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

5,967,721 

Common  stocks 

107.825,537 

253,553,387 

Other  assets  (note  1) 

644,007 

Total  assets 

$254,427,433 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Liabilities  and  fund  balances 


Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations: 

United  States 

SI  1,788,258 

C^ommonwealth 

1,050,2M 

$12,838,502 

Accounts  payable 

251,152 

Deferred  income 

36,154 

Total  liabilities 

13,125,808 

Fund  balances  (Exhibit  B) 

Income 

— 

Principal  (note  2) 

241,301,625 

Total  fund  balances 

241,301,625 

I'otal  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

1254,427,433 

See  accompanying  notes  to  fniaijcial  statemeyits. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exhibit  B 

Statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1970 


Income  fund 


Income 

Interest  and  dividends  on  investments 

$13,420,143 

Less  investment  service  fee 

96,586 

Repayment  of  advances  by  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

13,323,557 

Teaching  (note  1) 

Other 

198,373 

41,436 

Total  income 

13,563,366 

Expenditures 

Appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and 
writeoffs  of  $275,372) 

$13,532,399 

Administrative  expenditures  (Schedule  2): 
Compensation  and  benefits 

Professional  services 

$814,927 

130,985 

Net  rent 

126,961 

Other 

271,734 

1,344,607 

Total  expenditures 

14,877,006 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  income 

1,313,640 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

483,595 

(830,045) 

Add  gain  on  investment  transactions  allocated 

from  principal  fund  (note  2) 

830,045 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

$ 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Principal  fund 


Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

Add; 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions 

Gain  on  recovery  of  reversionary  interests 

$848,216 

6,013 

$241,277,441 

Deduct  gain  on  investment  transactions  allocated 
to  income  fund  (note  2) 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

854,229 

242,131,670 

830,045 

$241,301,625 

Consisting  of: 

Non-ex  jjendable: 

Endowment 

Legacies 

125,000,000 

10,336,869 

135,336,869 

Expendable:  net  gains  and  losses  on 
investment  transactions  and  reversionary 
interests  (note  2) 

$105,964,756 

$241,301,625 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Notes  to  financial  statements 
September  30,  1970 


(1)  Other  assets  consists  of  the  following; 


(a)  The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  qual¬ 
ifying  shares)  of  Home  Trust  Company  which  was  established  in 
1901  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  administer  various  of  his  financial  interests. 

The  investment  is  carried  in  the  accounts  at  the  fair  market  value 
when  acquired  in  1925  from  Mr.  Carnegie’s  estate.  The  equity  of 
the  company  based  on  audited  financial  statements  was  $154,344 

at  December  31,  1969.  $334,195 

(b)  The  Corporation  owns  the  reversionary  interests  in  various  trusts 
established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  administered  by  Home  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  The  estimated  present  value  of  these  unrecovered  interests  is  309,810 

(c)  Carnegie  House  properties,  consisting  of  land  and  two  buildings 
located  in  New  York  City,  were  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  by 
Mrs.  Carnegie.  The  properties  are  being  leased  until  1986  rent  free 

to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1 


(d)  The  Corporation  advanced  $14,600,000  without  interest  to  The  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  enable  the 
Foundation  to  fulfill  its  obligation  for  the  payment  of  pensions.  The 
total  amount  advanced  has  been  reduced  by  repayments  totalling 
$634,398,  leaving  a  balance  of  $13,965,602  at  September  30,  1970. 

Repayment  of  advances  is  contingent  upon  the  Foundation’s  earning 

sufficient  income.  1 


$644,007 


(2)  In  accordance  with  the  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Law,  which  became  effective 
on  September  1,  1970,  the  Corporation  allocated  gains  on  investment  transactions  to 
the  income  fund  to  the  extent  necessary  to  support  current  year’s  activities. 

(3)  The  Corporation  follows  the  practice  of  charging  fixed  asset  acquisitions  against 
income.  Such  acquisitions  are  not  reflected  as  fixed  assets  in  the  accompanying 
financial  statements. 

(4)  The  Corporation  has  a  contributory  retirement  plan  under  arrangements  with 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund 
which  provides  for  purchase  of  annuities  for  employees.  Retirement  plan  expense 
for  the  year  was  $82,790.  There  were  no  unfunded  past  service  costs. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  1 

Income  from  investments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1970,  and 

Statement  of  investments  held 

at  September  30,  1970 


Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Greater  or 
(less)  than 
amortized  cost 

Income 

U.S.  Government  and 

Agency  obligations 

$1,496,250 

$1,475,000 

($21,250) 

$97,500 

Mortgages 

11,167,906 

8,940,861 

(2,227,045) 

545,953 

Convertible  corporate  bonds 

10,126,996 

8,485,750 

(1,641,246) 

477,372 

Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

116,968,977 

91,087,312 

(25,881,665) 

6,174,691 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

5,967,721 

4,239,563 

(1,728,158) 

203,840 

Other  preferred  stocks 

— 

— 

— 

6,052 

Common  stocks 

107,825,537 

168,272,832 

60,447,295 

5,914,735 

Total 

$253,553,387 

$282,501,318 

$28,947,931 

$13,420,143 

Statement  of  investments  held 


U.S.  Government  and  Agency  obligations 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass’n 

5i/^s,  Feb.  10,  1972 

$1,000,000 

$996,250 

$972,500 

8i/^s,  June  1,  1971 

500,000 

500,000 

502,500 

Total 

$1,500,000 

$1,496,250 

$1,475,000 

Mortgages 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc. 

4s,  Aug.  1,  1982 

Instlcorp,  Inc. 

A-16,  5s,  Dec.  31,  1991 
A- 1 9,  4.94s,  Dec.  31,  1991 
A-21,  5s,  Dec.  31,  1991 
A-23,  4.96s,  Dec.  31,  1991 
A-25,  4.64s,  Dec.  31,  1991 
A-29,  5.25s,  June  30,  1992 
A-31,  4.5s,  June  30,  1992 
A-62,  5.125s,  Mar.  31,  1997 


Total 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$3,883,551 

$3,918,802 

$3,019,460 

1,628,581 

1,574,271 

1,298,793 

1,361,878 

1,316,815 

1,082,692 

902,093 

870,515 

714,908 

698,436 

687,118 

555,256 

457,218 

437,882 

355,487 

592,122 

591,892 

475,177 

528,204 

502,049 

404,076 

1,344,172 

1,268,562 

1,035,012 

$11,396,255 

$11,167,906 

$8,940,861 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Convertible  corporate  bonds 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

•Amfac,  Inc. 

5i/4s,  May  1,  1994 

1350,000 

$350,000 

$271,250 

Baxter  l.aboratories,  Inc. 

4s,  Mar.  I,  1987 

2,050,000 

2,837,472 

2,767,500 

Continental  Mortgage  Investors 

5s,  Apr.  1,  1989 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

930,000 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

4s,  July  1,  1990 

1,250,000 

1,287,840 

1,250,000 

Penney  Co.,  J.  C. 

41/ s,  July  1,  1993 

1,800,000 

2,134,214 

1,962,000 

Sundstrand  Corp. 

5s,  Apr.  1,  1993 

2,000,000 

2,517,470 

1,305,000 

Total 

$8,450,000 

$10,126,996 

$8,485,750 

Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

Alabama  Power  Co. 

5s,  Apr.  1,  1990 
Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. 

4S/^s,  Dec.  31,  1984 
Amax  Realty  Corp. 

4.85s,  June  1,  1986 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

8^s,  May  15,  2000 
Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

61/2S,  Nov.  30,  1992 
61/2S,  Feb.  15,  1993 
61/2S,  Mar.  22,  1993 
61/2S,  Apr.  15,  1993 
61/2S.  May  15,  1993 
•Associates  ln\estment  Co. 

51/ s,  Aug.  1,  1977 
•Australia,  Commonwealth  of 
ev/gs,  Oct-  1,  1982 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada 
6.60s,  Dec.  1,  1997 
4%s,  May  1,  1988 
4.80s,  Oct.  1,  1989 
Beneficial  Finance  Co. 

5s,  Nov.  1,  1990 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

9s,  May  15,  2000 

Boeing  Co. 

6^s,  Sept.  15,  1986 
B.  P.  North  American  Finance  Corp. 

51/2S,  Sept.  15,  1985 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

9s,  Aug.  15,  1995 
Celanese  Corp.  of  America 

4^s,  Apr.  I,  1990 

Celbess  Corp. 

514  s,  Nov.  30,  1974 
Churchill  Falls  (Labrador)  Corp. 

73^s,  Dec.  15,  2007 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$365,000 

$362,542 

$257,781 

985,000 

985,000 

704,275 

1,085,650 

1,085,650 

778,954 

3,000,000 

2,990,938 

3,086,250 

250,219 

250,219 

186,681 

252,328 

252,328 

186,722 

263,063 

263,063 

194,009 

260,146 

260,146 

191,858 

263,063 

263,063 

193,351 

567,000 

591,098 

464,940 

1,890,000 

1,852,200 

1,630,125 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,050,000 

1,500,000 

1,494,600 

888,750 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

575,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

640,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,082,500 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,155,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,030,000 

1,920,000 

1,920,000 

1,267,200 

1,514,337 

1,514,337 

1,264,471 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,162,500 
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statement  of  investments  held 


Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

C.I.T.  Financial  Corp. 

4%s,  Apr.  1,  1987 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

51/2S,  Apr.  15,  1991 
Commercial  Credit  Co. 

43/^s,  Jan.  15,  1982 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.Y.,  Inc. 
5s,  Oct.  1,  1987 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

5s,  Feb.  1,  1985 
Continental  Oil  Co. 

71/2S,  July  15,  1999 
Deere  Credit  Co.,  John 

4%s,'Oct.  31,  1985 
Detroit  Edison  Co. 

47//S,  Aug.  15,  1987 
Duke  Power  Co. 

63/^s,  Feb.  1,  1998 
Duquesne  Light  Co. 

63/8S,  Feb.l,  1998 
Erie  Mining  Co. 

41/2S,  July  1,  1983 
Eord  Motor  Co. 

4s,  Nov.  1,  1976 
Eord  Motor  Credit  Co. 

4^s,  Mar.  1,  1979 
Eour  Corners  Pipe  Line,  Inc. 

5s,  Sept.  1,  1982 
General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

43/^s,  Nov.  1,  1987 
4.85s,  June  15,  1990 
General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

5s,  Mar.  15,  1981 
3^s,  Sept.  1,  1975 
Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands,  Ltd. 

5^s,  July  1,  1991 
Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

4.85s,  June  1,  1986 
Hystron  Fibers,  Inc. 

5^s,  Nov.  1,  1986 
ICI  Financial  Corp. 

6.77s,  Aug.  1,  1985 
Indiana  Michigan  Electric  Co. 

bt/gs,  June  1,  1986 
Industrial  Acceptance  Corp. 

5i/s,  Oct.  1,  1982 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

4^s,  Nov.  1,  1980 
43/s,  May  1,  1971 
5i/4s,  Apr.  1,  1971 

International  Harvester  Credit  Corp. 
Demand  Notes 
45/gS,  Nov.  1,  1979 
Lincoln  Eirst  Group,  Inc. 

6i/4s,  Sept.  15,  1992 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co. 

5s,  Apr.  1,  1990 

Louisville  &:  Nashville  R.R.  Co. 

3^s,  Apr.  1,  2003 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

63/8S,  Feb.  1,  2005 


Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

$1,500,000 

$1,500,000 

$825,000 

1,380,000 

1,380,000 

1,024,650 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

1,007,770 

672,500 

921,000 

929,174 

667,725 

1,385,000 

1,381,538 

1,260,350 

1,000,000 

990,000 

680,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

622,500 

1,000,000 

998,250 

815,000 

1,000,000 

997,500 

810,000 

1,240,000 

1,203,891 

694,400 

934,000 

934,000 

761,210 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,365,000 

400,000 

400,000 

321,000 

1,000,000 

1,035,000 

1,000,000 

1,035,000 

547,500 

551,138 

775,000 

600,000 

771,125 

594,500 

585,125 

486,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,085,650 

1,085,650 

778,954 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1,956,250 

1,500,000 

1,636,500 

1,158,750 

500,000 

508,860 

373,125 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

635,000 

500,000 

500,000 

300,000 

498,262 

480,525 

300,000 

375,000 

492,950 

297,090 

3,700,000 

1,000,000 

3,700,000 

995,000 

3,700,000 

715,000 

1,500,000 

1,485,000 

1,110,000 

1,000,000 

979,250 

706,250 

965,000 

962,875 

342,575 

1,000,000 

993,750 

805,000 
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statement  of  ijuiestments  held 


Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Missouri  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 

5.70s,  Nov.  1,  1974 

$336,601 

$336,601 

$304,624 

Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Corp. 

dr/gs,  July  1,  1980 

1,000,000 

995,000 

711,250 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

6s,  Sept.  1,  2007 

1,500,000 

1,498,500 

1,160,625 

Norfolk  8c  Western  Ry.  Co. 

6s,  Oct.  1,  1981 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,640,000 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

45/^s,  Feb.  15,  1982 

474,000 

455,040 

328,245 

5s,  Dec.  15,  1995 

1,250,000 

1,260,338 

846,875 

Province  of  Ontario 

Oi/s,  Aug.  1,  2000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,082,500 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc. 

47/gS,  Oct.  1,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

620,000 

Public  Service  Electric  8:  Gas  Co. 

45/^s,  Mar.  1,  1977 

455,000 

441,350 

367,413 

31/2S,  Oct.  1,  1975 

1,000,000 

1,027,500 

810,000 

(Quebec  Hydroelectric  Commission 

5s,  July  15,  1984 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

655,000 

Reproco,  Inc. 

61/s,  Jan.  1,  1992 

1,230,449 

1,230,449 

962,846 

6i/s,  July  1,  1992 

1,210,940 

1,210,940 

944,513 

Sears,  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 

45/^s,  May  1,  1977 

1,400,000 

1,386,000 

1,155,000 

Shell  Funding  Corp. 

41/2S,  June  1,  1983 

868,000 

868,000 

664,020 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

5s,  Mar.  15,  1991 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,440,000 

Simpsons-Sears  Acceptance  Co.,  Ltd. 

5%s,  Feb.  1,  1980 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

730,000 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. 

51/8,  June  1,  1992 

827,000 

833,409 

595,440 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

35/gS,  Aug.  1,  1971 

200,000 

201,722 

192,000 

Southern  Railway  Co. 

5s,  July  1,  1994 

1,000,000 

1,333,176 

680,000 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

6^s,  June  I,  1993 

2,000,000 

1,992,500 

1,680,000 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 

Demand  Notes 

3,604,000 

3,604,000 

3,604,000 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

554s,  Sept.  1,  1977 

410,000 

418,601 

340,300 

4%s,  Apr.  1,  1979 

500,000 

486,406 

379,375 

'Eexas  Gas  Transmission  Corp. 

5s,  June  1,  1982 

982,000 

982,184 

702,130 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

4.70s,  Apr.  1,  1989 

950,000 

950,000 

686,375 

4.70s,  Oct.  1,  1989 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

725,000 

Toronto  Dominion  Tower  Ltd. 

55/35,  Oct.  1,  1991 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

956,250 

Frans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

53/gS,  Dec.  31,  1986 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

652,500 

Eriangle  Facilities,  Inc. 

4^s,  Dec.  1,  1987 

788,000 

788,000 

559,480 

I'runkline  Gas  Co. 

35/s,  Nov.  1,  1975 

565,000 

565,000 

423,750 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

41/2S,  Dec.  31,  1996 

2,178,082 

2,178,082 

1,464,760 

United  Air  I.ines,  Inc. 

5s,  Feb.  1,  1984 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,330,000 
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Other  corporate  bonds  and  notes 

Par 

value 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

U.S.  Plywood  Corp. 

4.95s,  Aug.  1,  1988 

51,308,000 

51,311,748 

5866,550 

W'estinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

4,321,000 

4,321,000 

4,321,000 

Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W. 

5s,  Dec.  1,  1982 

959,827 

959,827 

655,082 

Xerox  Corp. 

53/^s,  Apr.  1,  1991 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,475,000 

Total 

5116,654,355 

5116,968,977 

591,087,312 

Convertible  preferred  stocks 

Shares 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

$0.90  “B” 

34,600 

$1,231,939 

51,384,000 

Textron,  Inc. 

$2.08  “A” 

35,000 

2,327,512 

1,015,000 

$1.40  “B” 

8,500 

301,889 

188,063 

TRW,  Inc. 

$4.40  “I” 

20,000 

2,106,381 

1,652,500 

Total 

•55,967,721 

$4,239,563 

Common  stocks 

Shares 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

49,500 

53,227,676 

$3,099,938 

American  Natural  Gas  Co. 

65,500 

2,982,989 

2,718,250 

American  Telephone  &:  Telegraph  Co. 

116,400 

3,440,638 

5,267,100 

ARA  Services,  Inc. 

5,800 

581,849 

609,000 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

67,800 

2,432,792 

5,135,850 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

182,800 

3,606,524 

7,334,850 

Burroughs  Corp. 

15,802 

2,033,559 

1,951,547 

Carrier  Corp. 

120,000 

1,176,530 

3,990,000 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

124,800 

361,083 

4,446,000 

Clorox  Co. 

28,842 

769,502 

814,787 

Coca  Cola  Co. 

52,000 

852,742 

3,874,000 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

48,000 

1,551,267 

1,506,000 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

19,400 

2,016,360 

1,629,600 

Disney  Productions,  Walt 

24,322 

2,213,652 

2,867,074 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I. 

28,200 

3,799,438 

3,352.275 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

85,140 

1,747,538 

5,576,670 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

15,500 

893,922 

889,313 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

29,000 

1,085,747 

1,058,500 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

72,600 

2,722,629 

3,757,050 

General  Motors  Corp. 

149,733 

6,335,975 

10,799,493 

Gillette  Co. 

45,400 

1,917,485 

1,986,250 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T. 

114,000 

1,801,907 

5,301,000 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

46,086 

6,159,617 

13,445,591 

International  Paper  Co. 

149,000 

5,228,828 

5,308,125 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

114,500 

3,091,946 

4,809,000 

Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co. 

76,000 

859,955 

4,417,500 

Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc. 

35,000 

1,009,402 

1,260,000 

Marlennan,  Inc. 

59,800 

2,896,898 

2,945,150 

Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

68,000 

1,098,265 

3,527,500 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

51,700 

3,281,049 

2,177,863 
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C'Diiimon  stocks 

Northwest  Bancorporation 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  I.ine  Co. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

Plough  Inc. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Procter  R:  Gamble  Co. 

Revlon,  Inc. 

Schering  Corp. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 
Squibb  Beech  Nut  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  (N.J.) 

Texas  Utilities  Co. 

ERW,  Inc. 

El.S.  Plywood  Champion  Papers,  Inc. 
W^oolworth  Co.,  E.  W. 

Xerox  Corp. 

Total 


Shares 

Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

29,700 

$360,771 

$1,009,800 

90,000 

1,247,996 

2,565,000 

77,286 

806,147 

3,110,762 

118,400 

2,045,149 

5,268,800 

23,200 

1,457,361 

1,693,600 

29,400 

3,003,756 

2,157,225 

35,196 

1,517,698 

1,860,989 

58,100 

3,666,717 

3,703,875 

54,000 

2,135,428 

3,111,750 

75,000 

2,156,006 

2,053,125 

50,300 

1,347,204 

3,483,275 

100,000 

686,997 

1,175,000 

47,100 

3,089,343 

3,049,725 

68,600 

1,387,010 

4,596,200 

20,000 

379,515 

1,067,500 

40,000 

1,920,874 

1,360,000 

117,920 

1,761,519 

3,567,080 

80,000 

2,877,504 

2,670,000 

56,400 

4,800,778 

4,913,850 

$107,825,537 

$168,272,832 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  'S'ork 
Schedule  2 
Statement  of 

administrative  expenditures 

for  the  year  ended  September  SO,  1970 


Salaries  $661,460 

Employee  benefits  153,467 

Professional  services  130,985 

Net  rent  126,961 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports  58,626 

Travel  49,604 

Office  equipment  and  maintenance  34,152 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage  30,751 

Conferences  and  consultations  28,847 

Office  supplies  and  expenses  19,025 

Duplicating  services  12,413 

Pensions  8,987 

Consultants’  office— Washington  7,857 

Trustee  expenses  6,705 

Periodicals,  publications,  and  subscriptions  4,771 

Miscellaneous  9,996 


$1,344,607 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  3 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  payments 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1970 


This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1970-71  from  appropriations  of  that 
year  and  the  preceding  years.  Xumbers  preceded  by  B  or  X  identify  the  resolutions  voted  by  the 
board  or  executive  committee,  respectively.  Amounts  in  the  first  column  marked  thus  (*)  are 
allocations  from  funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


Summary  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For 

purposes  in  United  States 

$12,641,241 

$10,726,279 

$11,579,262 

$11,788,258 

For 

purposes  in  Commonwealth 

1,166,530 

849,206 

965,492 

1,050,244 

13,807,771 

11,575,485 

12,544,754 

12,838,502 

Less 

refunds  and  adjustments 

275,372 

$13,532,399 

$1  1,575,485 

$12,544,754 

$12,838,502 

Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Academy  for  Educational  Development, 
Inc. 

Research  and  writing  on  the  politics 
of  education  (X3387) 
African-American  Institute 

Education  and  information  services 
on  Africa  (B3370) 

$34,438 

$150,000 

$34,438 

75,000 

$75,000 

■American  Association  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation 

Support  (X3364) 

40,000 

25,000 

15,000 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
Development  of  community  college 
programs  for  servicemen  (113416) 

293,000 

137,005 

155,995 

American  Cotmcil  of  Learned  Societies 
Fellowships  (X3195) 

1.50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Endowment  (B3427) 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  (X3309) 

100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

150,000 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee  (X3339)  (See  also  page  96) 

73,000 

20,000 

53,000 
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Appropriations  arid  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  ancl/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

American  Council  on 

Education  (cont.) 

Study  of  university  governance 
(X3353) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

American  Home  Economics  Association 

Inner-city  fellowships  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  educators  (X3316) 

$10,000 

10,000 

Antioch  College 

Development  and  evaluation  of  the 
I’ortland  Learning  Community 
(X3396) 

87,000 

38,500 

$48,500 

Aspira,  Inc. 

Support  of  a  college  retention  pro¬ 
gram  (B3^22) 

233,800 

93,100 

140,700 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Joint  program  with  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
for  improvement  of  undergraduate 
instruction  (B3383) 

Survey  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in  private 

72,750 

72,750 

colleges  (X3353) 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 

10,000* 

10,000 

New  York 

Completion  of  a  study  of  modern  sur¬ 
veillance  technology  (X3122) 

5,000 

5,000 

Ball  State  University 

Planning  a  Doctor  of  Arts  program  in 
music  (B3-I-I2) 

35,000 

35,000 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Support  of  its  Day  Care  Consultation 
Service  (B3433) 

150.000 

47.500 

102.500 

Barat  College 

Support  of  new  currictilum  plan 
(X3395) 

121,000 

40,000 

81,000 

Brookings  Institution 

Support  of  studies  in  public  budget¬ 
ing  (B3453) 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

Brown  University 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 
(B3443) 

85,000 

43,000 

42,000 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

Research  on  information  processing 
in  living  nervous  systems  (X3234) 

50,000 

50,000 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 

Minority  grotip  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  (B3352) 

128,600 

64,200 

64,400 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 

Peace 

Visiting  research  scholars  (X3350) 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 

75,000 

25,000 

50,000 

ment  of  Teaching 

Support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (B3399,  B3452) 

1,175,000 

843.250 

949,000 

1,069,250 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Carnegie  Institution  of  W'ashington 

Fellowships  in  the  natural  sciences 
(B3356) 

$240,000 

$80,000 

$160,000 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Initial  support  of  the  Carnegie  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  (B3292) 

400,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Experiments  in  medical  edttcation 
(B3329) 

66,000 

66,000 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences 

Support  (B3262) 

Central  States  College  Association 

300,000 

50,000 

250,000 

Experiment  in  teaching  philosophy  in 
high  schools  (X3245) 

80,000 

80,000 

Chicago,  University  of 

Program  support  for  the  Committee 
for  Comparative  Study  of  New  Na¬ 
tions  (X3067) 

40,000 

40,000 

Reassessment  of  social  work  education 
at  the  School  of  Social  Service  Admin¬ 
istration  (X3353) 

$6,2.52* 

6,252 

Children’s  Circle  Planning  Corporation 

Planning  a  comprehensive  day  care 
center  (B3425) 

62,000 

62,000 

Children’s  Museum  (Boston) 

Preparation  of  teaching  materials  anti 
teacher  training  programs  (X3363) 

100,000 

100,000 

Children’s  Television  Workshop 

Support  (B3432)  (see  also  National 
Educational  Television) 

600,000 

600,000 

Cincinnati  Montessori  Society,  Inc. 

Experimental  follow-through  program 
(X3306) 

20,000 

20,000 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 

tures 

Program  of  nonpartisan  analysis, 
study,  and  research  on  state  legisla¬ 
tures  (B3421) 

520,000 

152,500 

367,500 

Claremont  University  Center 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 
(B3444) 

123,000 

62,000 

61,000 

Clark  College 

Support  of  the  Washington  Research 
Project  (X3334) 

157,100 

157,100 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

National  system  of  college-level  exam¬ 
inations  (B3273,  B3438) 

800,000 

302,000 

150,000 

952,000 

Colorado,  University  of.  Medical  Center 

Development  of  a  pediatric  associate 
training  program  (B3369) 

170,100 

82,600 

87,500 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Columbia  University 

Study  of  independence  and  account¬ 
ability  in  the  contract  state  (X3371) 

124,000 

$50,250 

$73,750 

Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Studies  in  government  (B3376) 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New 

$150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

York 

Development  of  the  Community 
Health  Institute  (X3360) 

91,100 

91,100 

Cornell  University 

Research  and  graduate  training  on 
China  and  Southeast  Asia  (X3256) 

80,000 

80,000 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Expenses  of  meetings  to  consider  a 
national  volunteer  organization  for 

7,200* 

15,000 

public  television  (X3353) 

7,800 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

Writing 

Seminar  on  health  care  for  science 
writers  (X3353) 

9,430 

9,430 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

Administrative  expenses  and  summer 
institutes  (X3246) 

165,000 

50,000 

115,000 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 

United  States 

Support  of  conference  on  Doctor  of 
Arts  degree  (X3353) 

13,700 

13,700 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

Support  (B3424) 

300,000 

75,000 

225,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

Support  (X3235) 

Dartmouth  College 

45,000 

25,000 

20,000 

Experiment  in  using  computers  in 
teaching  the  social  sciences  (B3394) 
Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs  in 

109,600 

54,600 

55,000 

the  humanities  (B3445) 

Denver  Health  Research  Foundation, 

103,000 

53,000 

50,000 

Inc. 

Study  of  information  requirements  in 
the  Denver  Neighborhood  Health 
Program  (B3435) 

150,000 

105,000 

45,000 

Dine,  Inc. 

Development  of  Navajo  curriculum 
materials  at  Rough  Rock  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School  (X3369) 

75,500 

35,000 

40,500 

Duke  University 

Program  in  community  health  ser¬ 
vices  (B3351) 

120,000 

40,000 

80,000 

Support  of  a  physician’s  assistant  pro¬ 
gram  (B3436) 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  physicians’ 

150,000 

25,000 

125,000 

assistants  (X3353) 

5,500* 

5,500 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

East  Harlem  Block  Nursery,  Inc. 

Public  information  and  development 
program  (X3353) 

$15,000* 

$15,000 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc. 

Discovery  and  development  of  young 
talent  in  the  education  writing  field 
(X3300) 

$3,407 

$3,407 

Program  development  (X3385) 

150,000 

91,000 

59,000 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

Support  of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  (X3398) 

350,000 

284,000 

66,000 

Education  and  World  Affairs 

General  support  (B3315) 

Support  of  the  Universities  Service 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

Center  in  Hong  Kong  (X3255) 

Educational  Testing  Service 

30,000 

30,000 

Computer-assisted  guidance  system 
for  junior  colleges  (B3361) 

230,165 

74,225 

155,940 

Development  of  assessment  and  in¬ 
structional  materials  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  (B3434) 

101,000 

32,715 

68,285 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 

Research  and  Development 

Development  of  a  parent-child  early 
education  program  (X3313) 

72,182 

72,182 

Program  in  American  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  (X33I4) 

Development  of  courses  in  problem- 

36.900 

36,900 

solving  (X3368) 

94,000 

94,000 

Foundation  Center 

Support  (X3367) 

Georgia,  University  of 

185,000 

45,000 

140,000 

Development  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  art  (X3145) 

115,000 

115,000 

Hampshire  College 

Development  of  a  student  life  pro¬ 
gram  (B3341) 

92,334 

92,334 

Harvard  University 

Research  and  writing  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  economics  and  aesthetics 
(X3221) 

20,000 

20,000  a 

Studies  of  higher  education  (X3222) 

20,000 

20,000 

Fellowship  program  in  the  economics 
of  health  care  (B3368) 

112,000 

74,000 

38,000 

Study  of  the  effect  of  maternal  prac¬ 
tices  on  infant  development  (B3373) 
Support  of  the  Center  for  Educational 

237,458 

99,146 

138,312 

Policy  Research  (B3374) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Research  on  child  development 
(B3393) 

Expenses  of  a  faculty  study  group  on 

162,865 

44,443 

118,422 

the  State  and  the  Poor  (X3353) 

5,650* 

5,650 

a  Written  off;  included  in  total  payments. 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Harvard  University  (cont.) 

Support  of  Afro-Americans  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity  (B3415) 

$144,000 

$74,000 

$70,000 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  (X.3380) 
(see  also  page  96) 

191,250 

63,750 

127,500 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 

Expenses  of  a  conference  of  Peace 
Corps  physicians  (X3353) 

15,000 

15,000 

Hunter  College 

Writing  on  philosophy  and  education 
(X3344) 

$30,000 

30,000 

Idaho  State  University 

Planning  Doctor  of  .Arts  programs 
(B3446) 

81,000 

51,000 

30,000 

Illinois,  University  of 

Graduate  program  in  philosophy  at 
the  Chicago  campus  (X3124) 

Program  for  disadvantaged  students 

12,000 

12,000 

at  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Science  (X3362) 

65,000 

35,149 

29,851 

Preceptorship  program  in  medical 
education  (B3413) 

45,000 

45,000 

Indiana  University 

Development  of  the  graduate  program 
in  art  (B3288) 

50,000 

50,000 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Program  in  the  comparative  study  of 
societies  (B332I) 

166,666 

43,000 

123,666 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  Inc. 

Support  (X3399) 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

500,000 

500,000 

Development  of  postgraduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  medicine  in  five  universities 
(B3380) 

35,500 

35,500 

Development  of  a  program  of  commu¬ 
nity  health  care  (B3412) 

250,000 

83,334 

166,666 

Support  of  an  Anglo-American  Con- 

6,102* 

i 

8,925 

ference  on  Africa  (X3353) 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 

2,523 

\ 

Council 

Recruitment  program  for  southern 
law  schools  (X3300) 

15,000 

15,000 

Legal  Aid  Society 

Support  of  the  Community  Law 
Offices  (X3397) 

40,000 

40,000 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 

Arts,  Inc. 

Study  of  the  role  of  an  arts  center 
in  education  (X3307) 

79,350 

40,000 

39,350 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Appropriated 

Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Long  Island  University 

Study  of  the  future  role  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Center  (X3353) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Lutheran  Medical  Center  (Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.) 

Development  of  a  community  health 
program  (X3373) 

60,000 

60,000 

Maine,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Higher  Education 
Planning  Commission  (X3353) 

15,000 

15,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Planning  an  interdisciplinary  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  preparation  of  college 
teachers  (B3447) 

100,000 

50,000 

$50,000 

Meharry  Medical  College 

Training  program  in  comprehensive 
health  care  (B3437) 

400,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 

Inc. 

Urban  affairs  program  (B3426) 
Michigan,  University  of 

300,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 
(B3448) 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Michigan  State  University 

Evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission  on  Admissions 
(X3353) 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Academy  of  Education 
Support  (X3331) 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

$85,000 

30,000 

55,000 

Study  of  health  care  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Board  on  Medicine 
(B3390,  X3400) 

200,000 

150,000 

250,000 

100,000 

National  Association  for  the  Advance- 

ment  of  Colored  People  (Special  Con¬ 
tribution  Fund) 

Support  of  its  program  in  education 
(B3344) 

79,100 

79,100 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 

Fund,  Inc. 

Scholarships  at  southern  state  uni¬ 
versity  law  schools  and  postgraduate 
internships  (X3335,  X3384) 

382.500 

100,000 

200,000 

282,500 

National  Association  of  State  Universi- 

ties  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 

Study  of  the  state  university  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  (B3406) 

66,650 

66,650 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

Research  on  the  measurement  of  med¬ 
ical  competence  (B3330) 

64,500 

64,500 

National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 

tion 

% 

Support  of  a  national  data  bank  for 
nonpublic  education  (B3423) 

192,200 

70,200 

122.000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purjKJse 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation  in  Housing 


Appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 


Study  of  housing  and  other  factors 
related  to  employment  opportunities 
(B3381) 


,1240,000 


National  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  Writing 


Support  of  travel  and  writing  awards 

(X3365)  .f30,000 


National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  IJ.  S.  A. 

Center  for  cooperative  library  de¬ 
velopment  among  Negro  colleges, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Board  for  College  Development 
(B3389) 


99,000 


National  Educational  Television 


Support  of  the  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  (B3338,  B3403)  (See  also 
Children’s  Television  Workshop) 

National  Indian  Training  and  Re¬ 
search  Center 


1,150,000 


Support  (B3417)  100,000 

National  Municipal  League 
Research  and  publication  on  state 
constitutional  conventions,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Brown  University 
(X3366)  85,600 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 
Research  on  higher  educational  re¬ 
form  (X3328) 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Executive  development  program 
(B3404) 

New  York,  City  University  of 

Study  of  measures  of  fate  control  in 

urban  middle-school  children  (X3353)  14,696* 

New  York  University 

Fellowships  for  Negroes  in  the  School 
of  Law  (B3353) 

New  York,  State  University  of,  at 
Albany 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 

(B3449)  108,000 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 
Program  of  independent  study  of 
neglected  languages  (B3279) 

New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Inc. 

Support  (X3401)  200,000 

Northwestern  University 
Development  and  evaluation  of  a  new 
program  for  teacher  education 
(X3160) 


75,000 

142,000 


55,000 


5,000 


37,900 


Unpaid  appro- 
Paid  during  priations  at 

year  end  of  year 


,1240,000 


30,000 


59,000  ,¥40,000 

1,150,000 

50,000  50,000 


43,000  42,600 

75,000 

142,000 

14,696 

55,000 


54,000  54,000 

5,000 

200,000 

37,900 
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Appropriations  and  payjnents — United  States 


Appropriated 

Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Northwestern  University  (cont.) 

Support  of  research  on  inter-cultural 
relations  (X3353) 

$15,000 

$15,000 

Outward  Bound,  Inc. 

Teacher-training  program  (B3102) 
Pittsburgh,  University  of 

$82,000 

38,000 

$44,000 

Fellowships  for  mature  women  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  (B3287) 

92,000 

46,000 

46,000 

Regional  Plan  Association 

Planning  a  program  to  increase  par¬ 
ticipation  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ric¬ 
ans  in  regional  planning  activities 
(\3353) 

15,000 

15,000 

Rutgers  University 

Seminars  for  state  legislators  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics  (X3260) 

Support  of  the  department  of  com- 

140,000 

70,000 

70,000 

munity  development  at  Livingston 
College  (B3400) 

90,000 

90,000 

St.  John’s  College 

Summer  program  for  high  school 
teachers  (B3281) 

27,750 

27,750 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Municipal  Data 

System 

Development  of  a  central  computer 
system  (B3354) 

50,000 

50,000 

Simmons  College 

Development  of  a  curriculum  in 
home  economics  for  mature  students 

from  poverty  areas  (X3315) 

60,000 

25,000 

35,000 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Preparation  of  educational  materials 
on  urban  life  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum 
(X3386) 

100,000 

50.000 

50,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Program  development  (B3418) 
Fellowships  and  research  grants 

350,000 

80,000 

270,000 

(B3419) 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 

550,000 

110,000 

440,000 

Schools 

Aid  to  Negro  colleges  in  conducting 
self-studies  for  accreditation  (B3308) 

140,000 

70.000 

70,000 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

College  service  centers  for  elected 
officials  (B3388) 

166,000 

83,000 

83,000 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

Support  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Educational  Opportunity  in  the  South 
(X3146) 

Study  of  the  role  of  public  junior  col- 

60,000 

60,000 

leges  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Negro 
students  (B3362) 

70,000 

70,000 
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Appropriations  atid  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purixtse 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Stanford  University 

To  strengthen  the  program  in  art 
(B3-i07) 

$80,000 

$40,000 

$40,000 

Stanford  University  Medical  Center 

Planning  a  health  assistant  training 
program  (B3414) 

165,000 

65,000 

Student  American  Medical  Association 

Foundation 

Regional  conferences  on  medical  edu¬ 
cation  (X3361) 

45,000 

35,000 

10,000 

Student  Health  Organizations 

National  service  center  (B3391) 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

61,500 

15,130 

46,370 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education  (B3227) 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Philoso- 

106,000 

30,000 

76,000 

phy  and  Politics  of  Education  (X3317) 
W'ashington,  University  of 

66,000 

66,000 

International  study  of  early  child¬ 
hood  programs  (X3342) 

80,125 

80,125 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 
(B3450) 

140,000 

70,000 

70,000 

Washington  State  University 

Planning  Doctor  of  Arts  programs 
(B3451) 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Weber  State  College 

Development  of  a  new  program  in 
teacher  education  (X3372) 

195,400 

195,400 

Wesleyan  University 

Study  group  on  the  creation  of  an 
educational  community  (X3353) 

4,300* 

4,300 

Westbrook  Junior  College 

Development  of  an  English  composi¬ 
tion  laboratory  (X3300) 

6,400 

3,200 

3,200 

Whcelock  College 

Study  of  the  College  and  the  com¬ 
munity  (X3353) 

15,000 

15,000 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  the  history 
of  tropical  countries  (X3083) 

104,000 

31,000 

73,000 

Xavier  University 

Montessori  teacher-training  program 
(B3325) 

56,500 

56,500 

Yale  University 

Experimental  five-year  B.A.  program 
(B3234) 

82,000 

82,000 

Research  on  learning  (X3220) 

17,000 

17,000 

Support  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Study  Center  (B3367) 

100,785 

100,785 

Youth  Opportunities  Foundation 

Scholarships  for  Mexican-American 
students  (X3370) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments — United  States 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Ypsilanti  Public  Schools 

Home  teaching  preschool  program 
(X3257) 

$28,000 

$28,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Cooperation  with  the  New  York  Ur 
ban  Coalition  (X3330) 

38,051 

)  32,136a 
}  5,915 

Dissemination  of  results  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  grants  (X3242) 

42,006 

14,230 

$27,776 

Distribution  of  American  art  teach¬ 
ing  materials  (X3174) 

5,000 

5,000 

Fellowships  and  travel  grants  (X3189) 

101,483 

91,483a 

10,000 

Meetings  on  health  services  and  medi¬ 
cal  education  (X3179,  X3300) 

20,831 

4,429 

16,402 

Research  on  government  (X3194) 

20,842 

\  10,538a 

Research  on  the  origins  of  institutions 

f  10,304 

(X3343) 

24,000 

24,000 

Research  and  writing  on  the  changing 
nature  of  American  government 
(B3243) 

Research  and  writing  on  legal  aspects 

15,000 

15,000 

of  poverty  (X3284) 

Study  of  the  education  of  educators 

7,500 

7,500 

(X3333) 

Study  of  the  governance  of  greater 

2,034 

2,034a 

London  (X3300) 

9,000 

9,000 

Study  of  independence  and  accounta¬ 
bility  in  the  contract  state  (B3355) 

22,095 

564 

21,531 

Study  of  the  relationship  between 
development  and  social  conflict 
(X3300) 

5,000 

5,000 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining 

unallocated 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3411) 

$75,000 

75,000 

b 

75,000 

Conditional  Grant  (B3454) 

500,000 

500,000 

Total  appropriated 

12,716,211 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  year  as  shown  (•)  above 

75,000 

Total  (United  States) 

$12,641,241 

,$10,726,279 

.$1,579,262 

$11,788,258 

a  Written  off;  included  m  total  payments. 
b  $75,000  allocated  to  individual  institutions  included  in  list. 
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Appropriations  and  payments — Commonwealth 


Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Appropriated 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

Travel  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  scholars  and  administra¬ 
tors  from  Africa  (X3359) 

Special  African  fellowship  for  ad- 

$60,000 

$60,000 

vanced  study  in  education  (X3354) 
Ahmadu  Bello  University 

9.400 

9,400 

Establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 

$49,160 

j  25,080a 

ment  Research  Unit  (X3322) 

American  Council  on  Education 

j  24,080 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison  Com 
mittee  (X3339)  (See  also  page  85) 
Support  of  an  educational  media 
conference  in  Eastern  Africa  under 

37,000 

10,000 

$27,000 

the  auspices  of  the  Regional  Council 
for  Education  (X3354) 

4,750* 

4,750 

Association  of  Universities  and  Col- 

leges  of  Canada 

Conference  of  heads  of  universities 
in  developing  countries  (X3354) 

7,500 

7,500 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland,  Uni 

versity  of 

Teacher-training  activities  (B3371) 
Support  of  education  posts  in  Bot- 

125,000 

94,000 

31,000 

swana  and  Swaziland  (X3381) 

Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 

32,280 

19,780 

12,500 

Research  on  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  (X3382) 

61,000 

SO.OOO 

31,000 

Committee  of  Vice-Chancellors  (Nigeria) 

Support  of  a  secretariat  (X3011) 

17,000 

17,000 

Commonwealth  Foundation 

Travel  fellowships  for  African  civil 
servants  (X3354) 

15,000 

15,000 

Dar  es  Salaam,  University  of 

Support  of  staff  position  in  Institute 
of  Education  (X3354) 

10,150 

10,150 

Education  and  World  Affairs 

Overseas  Educational  Service,  addi- 

tional  costs  of  appointing  Americans 
to  education  faculties  at  African  uni- 

versities  (X3252,  X3312,  X3383) 

30,000 

80,000 

110,000 

Ghana,  University  of 

Support  of  a  language  center  (X3358) 
Guyana,  University  of 

200,000 

64,000 

136,000 

Support  of  a  center  for  educational 
development  (B3357) 

50,000 

50,000 

Harvard  University 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nairobi,  Kenya  (X3380) 
(see  also  page  90) 

90,750 

30,250 

60,500 

a  Written  off;  included  m  total  payments. 
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Appropriations  and  payine7its — Cominoniuealth 


Appropriated 

Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

priations  at  be- 

Paid  during 

priations  at 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

during  year 

ginning  of  year 

year 

end  of  year 

Ife,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Education 
(X3291) 

$45,000 

$45,000 

Institute  of  International  Education 

Expenses  of  African  participation  in 
a  seminar  for  American  teachers  in 

Nairobi  (X335d) 

Makerere  University  College 

$13,000* 

13,000 

Support  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (X3226) 

Support  of  the  Association  for 

14,000 

14,000 

Teacher  Education  in  Africa  (X3340) 
Nairobi,  Ihiiversity  of 

143,000 

51,000 

$89,000 

Development  of  an  education  library 
(113248) 

25,000 

25,000 

Support  of  an  education  center 

(B3358) 

Research  and  training  in  human  de- 

75,000 

75,000 

velopment  in  coHaboration  with  Har¬ 
vard  University  (X3379) 

189,000 

63,000 

126,000 

South  Pacific,  University  of  the 

Support  of  regional  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  (B3455) 

149,000 

149,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Fellowships  for  African  educators 
(113395,  B3439) 

265,000 

14,500 

104,.500 

205,000 

United  Nations 

Expenses  of  the  World  Youth  As 
sembly  (X3354) 

15,000 

15,000 

Zambia,  University  of 

Workshop  on  the  teaching  of  Central 
and  East  African  history  (X3354) 

7,250* 

7,450 

14,700 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Travel  grants  (X3190,  X3253,  X3310) 
Funds  Made  Available  Imt  Remaining 

13,800* 

119,546 

68,802 

50,744 

Unallocated 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3412) 

25,000 

25,000 

c 

25,000 

Total  appropriated  or  allocated 

1 ,205,330 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  year  as  shown  (*)  above 

38,800 

Total  (Commonwealth) 

$1,166,530 

$849,206 

$965,492 

$1,050,244 

c  $25 poo  allocated  to  individual  institutions  mcluded  in  list. 
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Adjustments  of  appropriations  (United  States) 

Not  required:  written  off  (listed  above)  $156,191 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1931-32  Scholarly  Publication  Fund  (B915)  4,534 

1959-60  Ujiiversity  of  California  (B2978)  21,488 

1961-62  New  York  University  (B3076)  6,578 

1964-65  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (B3215)  9,656 

1964-65  Rhode  Island  College  (X3073)  11,023 

1964- 65  Johns  Hopkins  University  (X3105)  415 

1965- 66  Yale  University  (X1122)  13J257 

1965-66  New  York  University  (X3152)  2,950 

1965-66  University  of  Chicago  (X3151)  6,841 

1965- 66  University  of  Illinois  (X3167)  10,198 

1966- 67  Harvard  University  (X3198)  ^  26 

1966- 67  Harvard  University  (X3221)  10,000 

1967- 68  North  East  Neighborhood  Association  (X3243)  271 

1968- 69  Study  of  the  education  of  educators  (X3333)  281 

1963-64  Brown  University  (reversal  of  previous  refund 

erroneously  remitted  to  Carnegie  Corporation)  (8,500) 

$245,209 


Adjustmerits  of  appropriatioiis  ( Commonwealth ) 

Not  required:  written  off  (listed  above)  $25,080 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1968-69  African  Studies  Association  (X3301 )  2,235 

1968-69  Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education  Overseas  2,848 

$30,163 
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The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make  his 
idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509  libraries 
were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community  in  which  he  had 
made  his  fortune.  From  experience,  he  knew  the  importance  of  science  applied  to  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  he  helped 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for  basic  research 
in  science. 

He  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist  needy  students 
and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  tire  humanities.  For  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  he  set  up  the  Carnegie 
Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  to  lessen  some  of  the  economic 
hazards  of  this  profession.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the  peaceful  walks  of 
life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards  for  acts  of  heroism.  In  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  the  Pan  /American  Union 
building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he 
further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  he  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate  foundation  as  large 
as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system  of  giving.  The  terms 
of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  certain  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of  his  program  of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each  is  independently 
managed,  with  the  exception  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  which  shares  Carnegie  Corporation’s  offices  and  has  the  same  corporate  officers. 


Designed  by  Charles  Curtis 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 
by  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co. 
Philadelphia 
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